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Social psychology may be said to be a very old subject, 
or to be in its youth, or its infancy, or as yet unborn, according 
to one’s notion as to what social psychology is. 

In other words social psychology, like every other disci- 
pline or science, is determined by its pattern of problems, 
methods and presuppositions. Through the centuries, a num- 
ber of so-called social psychologies have appeared, each with 
its own pattern; and if any one of these has rightful claim to 
the title, the others do not. In modern times, Sighele’s school 
with its postulate of the malevolence of crowds, its leading 
concepts of imitation and suggestion, and its influential dis- 
ciples including Gabriel Tarde, Gustave Le Bon, J. Mark 
Baldwin, Edwin A. Ross and others, began as Sociology and 
ended as Social Psychology. A distinction without a differ- 
ence, perhaps, in this case. Sighele, and his followers, at 
least developed a fundamental concept: that of the crowd and 
crowd-mind, which might be said to offer a basis for a social 
psychology distinguishable from other disciplines. 

The instinct social psychology which burgeoned as the 
crowd social psychology waned had no such claim to recognition 
as an independent discipline, for the instinct doctrine was 
commonly accepted in general psychology as well as in the 
life sciences and in philosophy, before and during the floruit 
of the instinct school of social psychology. No differentiating 
methods were brought forward, and the problems approached 
are difficult to distinguish from those of general psychology. 
In fairness to McDougall, whose name is so strongly associated 
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with this social psychology of instinct, it should be said that 
he had no illusions on these points. His Introduction to Social 
Psychology was intended to be just what its name implies: 
not a text on Social Psychology, but an essay in General Psy- 
chology, preparing the way for the Social Psychology he in- 
tended to write. The long delay before writing the Group 
Mind, which was intended as a text on Social Psychology may 
have been due to the author’s recognition that he had said 
practically all he had to say in the first book, and doubts as 
to what the /ntroduction really approaches, if it is actually 
propedeutic to anything beyond the field in which it was 
constructed. 

The crowd mind school and the instinct school may reason- 
ably be considered defunct, although their odors persist an- 
noyingly in out of the way places. De mortuts nil nist bonum; 
and the bonum for both of these is that they aroused interest 
in social psychology as a possibility, and also demonstrated 
conclusively that if there can be a social psychology, it must 
involve concepts different in some respects from those of gen- 
eral psychology, although concepts discarded by general psy- 
chology cannot serve its purposes. 

The throne having been vacated, a number of alleged social 
psychologies have recently aspired to occupy it. We may 
well ignore the more obviously fraudulent claimants, such as 
personality study, and overnight entries under pseudoscientific 
names; but there is one school, justly entitled to the name of 
‘school,’ if not the name of ‘social psychology,’ which has 
achieved considerable academic following, and in several ways 
lays claim to the succession. There being no accepted name 
for this school, and its founder being difficult to identify, I 
shall here call it the amorphous school, my justification for 
this name being that the school is completely devoid of any 
organic principles differentiating it from general psychology. 
Using the word ‘social’ primarily to describe the influence of 
one person on another in spatial contiguity, yet recegnizing 
the fact that in that narrow usage the influence of Aristotle 
and Plato on present humanity would not come under the 
concept of ‘social,’ this school draws a nebulous border around 
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certain parts of the field of general psychology and calls that 
arbitrarily bounded area ‘social psychology.’ This school is 
typified by the notions of Gardner Murphy, in the book which 
he labels Experimental Social Psychology. Since I have else- 
where criticized this school rather fully, I shall here merely 
emphasize the fact that this school has neither postulates, 
nor methods, nor problems differentiating it from general 
psychology. 

If we were to use the word ‘social’ in as loose a way as 
that in which it has been used by alleged social psychologists, 
we might reasonably point out that foundations exist on which 
other schools of social psychology might well be developed, 
and indeed have developed outside of academic walls. The 
most entertaining of these foundations are in the various re- 
ligious systems of psycho-therapy which have today an im- 
portant influence on the opinions and pocketbooks of the 
public. Freudianism has aspired to be, among other things, 
a social psychology. Christian Science has a social psychol- 
ogy implicit in it. We might say, indeed, that every distinct 
religion has in it a social psychology, explicit or implicit. 
The Freudian system, for example, is implicit in the Jewish 
religion. My time, however, does not permit a discussion of 
these pseudo-psychologies, and the purpose of my presenta- 
tion does not require it. 

If we consider the chaos of social psychology during the 
last fifty years, we might be impelled either to the conclusion 
that, as the farmer said: ‘‘ There ain’t no sich animal;” or to 
the conclusion that it has not yet been born. Before coin- 
mitting ourselves, however, we should go back farther into 
history. 

In the works of Thomas Hobbes, the intellectual giant of 
the seventeenth century (Human Nature, or the Fundamental 
Elements of Policy, and De Corpore Politico, both in 1650; 
The Leviathan, 1651), we discover a subject matter and point 
of view which might well be called social psychology. It is, 
indeed, political psychology; and that is a significant fact, for 
the polis is the city group, the important group for the ancient 
world; and in all the confused strivings after a social psy- 
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chology there appears to be a recognition, definite or vague, 
that in some way, we know not how, social psychology, if there 
be such, must be concerned with the group, gua group. 

Hobbes, indeed, was concerned with problems which might 
well be considered problems of social psychology, and his 
methods are worth our attention. I do not mean to assert 
that Hobbes developed a social psychology in any complete 
form. I do not wish to raise here the question as to the dis- 
tinction between a social philosophy and social psychology, 
because I think that when social psychology, if there be such 
a science, is clearly defined and differentiated from psychology 
in general, the cleavage between it and philosophy will be 
apparent. 

If we go back to Hobbes in search of a clue as to the nature 
of a possible social psychology, we find that it is impossible 
to stop at the seventeenth century. For if Hobbes was deal- 
ing with the subject, so was Plato, in a causal way at least, in 
the Republic, and so was Aristotle, more systematically, in his 
Politics. If, as we may suspect, political psychology is an 
integral part of social psychology, its roots are evident in the 
earliest stages of civilization. 

The fact that political psychology has remained in the 
inchoate condition in which it is found in Aristotle and Hobbes 
is not without significance, for the subject of political science 
has developed in a very formal way, as a definite discipline. 
The significant feature of modern political science is its ignoring 
of the comparative method in its more important applications. 
While political scientists do investigate the ontogeny of mod- 
ern political systems comparatively, tracing the descent in the 
main line from Greek through Roman systems, with some 
attention to Nordic, Celtic, and Barbarian ancestries, com- 
parative political science in the full sense does not exist; and 
its possibility does not seem to interest political scientists. 

If we look on political psychology as an essential part of 
social psychology, partaking of its methods, and with prob- 
lems distinguishable from, but not separable from, those of 
social psychology as a whole, and if we assume that the method 
of social psychology is essential for political psychology, the 
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identification of social psychology is not difficult; and its sepa- 
ration, as a discipline, from the matrixes of political philoso- 
phy, history and economics in which its proto-scientific stage 
has been embedded, is possible. Its problems are obvious; 
and its methods need merely to be recognized, and made 
specific. From this point on, I shall assume a social psychol- 
ogy, of heroic ancestry, needing merely to be rescued from the 
debris which the modern pseudo-social psychologies have 
heaped upon it. 

Social psychology is distinguished by its problems, methods 
and postulates from what I have called, in conformity with 
unfortunate custom, general psychology, but which might bet- 
ter be called personal psychology. The term individual psy- 
chology might be more appropriate if it had not been preempted 
earlier for a field of psychology intermediate between personal 
and social; the field, in fact, in which the schools of so-called 
‘social psychology’ have most nearly approached the field of 
social psychology properly so named. 

First, as regards problems. Social psychology deals with 
problems which concern directly the group as a whole, rather 
than the individual in the group. The individual psycholo- 
gist, on the other hand, deals with the problems of the in- 
dividual in whatever groups he may be. It might truthfully 
be said that this distinction is accepted by the several schools 
of social psychology, at least in a nebulous or amorphic way. 
We need to make our distinctions and concepts more spe- 
cific and more logical. This very fact, that we have been 
groping towards this end, confirms my conviction that social 
psychology not only is possible, but actually exists, needing 
only recognition. It may be said, that in stressing, thus far, 
problems to be solved, I am putting the emphasis on applied 
psychology rather than on pure psychology. I do not believe 
there is any justification for pure science, except in the hope 
and trust that anything discovered to be true will ultimately 
have practical uses. Believing that, we can joyfully proceed 
in pure science unhampered by concern as to applications, 
and can make sure of avoiding the pit into which pseudo- 
psychologies such as mental hygiene have fallen, through their 
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attempts to make applications before they have anything to 
apply. 

The second distinction between social psychology and gen- 
eral psychology is in method. Social psychology must have 
a method, or it does not exist. The only method which social 
psychology can have, which can differentiate it from general 
psychology, is the comparative-historical method. I shall 
elaborate on this method later. 

The third distinction is in fundamental assumption, and 
concerns prediction. While every science, from astronomy to 
bacteriology, assumes that prediction is possible, and amasses 
its data from the present or the past in order to predict the 
future, there is an essential difference between prediction for 
the individual unit and prediction for the group or the mass. 
The physicist may predict with great accuracy the behavior 
and the condition of a mass of iron under definite conditions 
of temperature, pressure, altitude, and electrical excitation. 
Prediction of the behavior of an individual ion is a different 
problem. The protozoologist may predict, statistically, the 
movements of a group of amoeba under such and such condi- 
tions. The prediction, however, will not apply to all of the 
individual amoeba. It would therefore seem reasonable to 
assume that prediction for a social group is a different problem 
from prediction for an individual man, and might be more 
accurate. This is the assumption of which I speak. I would 
even incline to say that if the assumption is invalid, there can 
be no social psychology. 

Prediction of future events depends on the assumption of 
natural laws governing events. All science assumes a system 
of laws, or dependable principles, in accordance with which 
phenomena occur; and psychology, being a science, makes this 
assumption. Historical sciences derive their laws from the 
observation of the sequence of events over considerable peri- 
ods of time. Among the physical sciences, astronomy and 
geology are primarily historical. Experimental sciences, on 
the other hand, base their laws upon what happens now, or 
has happened at any time, under known conditions. Psy- 
chology is in part an experimental science, attempting to de- 
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rive laws from experimental data. As an individual reacts 
now, he will react again—or another individual will react, 
under the same conditions. Our laws, however, are very 
loose, and predictions in accordance with these laws must 
allow for wide variations. This looseness, these variations 
are obviously due to several circumstances. (1). The dif- 
ferences in the individuals reacting. These differences are 
comparable to differences between chemical elements: the ex- 
pansion of copper and iron under the same temperature- 
changes are different. The individual differences between 
human beings, however, appear to be vastly more complex, 
and are complicated by another circumstance, namely, (2). 
the variation in responses in the same individual at different 
times. A part of the work of psychology, therefore, is the 
attempt to account for individual differences, and here we 
run against various annoying problems, including the problem 
of heredity in its relation to environmental forces and habit 
formation. Unfortunately, we have very little scientific in- 
formation about human heredity. We know that certain 
characteristics, such as red hair, Roman noses, and Presby- 
terianism run in families; but the laws of their running are 
still obscure. We have made distinct progress, in recent 
years, in discarding the popular superstitions which textbooks 
used to endorse concerning the inheritance of eye-color, color- 
blindness, feeble-mindedness, and mental diseases; but this 
merely clears the slate for research. 

Even if our laws are soundly developed, our predictions 
are still lose, because we seldom know the exact circumstances 
in which a person reacts. We may know exactly what stimu- 
lations are playing on him, and we may know the condition 
of his health, including his glandular balance and general 
metabolic status. What he thinks, however, is hard to con- 
trol, and thoughts are important determiners of behavior. 
For accurate prediction we would even have to know what 
the subject thought about an hour ago, yesterday, even ten 
years ago. Hence, however sound the laws of psychology 
might be, our use of them would depend on the exactness of 
our observations of mental processes; and since the observa- 
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tions on behavior are inexact, and cover only a portion of the 
mental activity of man, the laws are loose. 

The apparent variability of human responses has led some 
persons to think that they are theoretically unpredictable. 
There is, however, no good ground for this pessimism. We 
assume, in psychology, that all occurrences are governed by 
law as fully as are the phenomena of the inanimate world. 
We assume, however, that the laws are more complex for ani- 
mal behavior than for physical occurrences, and we know that 
our formulations of the laws, and our control of the conditions 
under which the laws operate are far from perfect. 

When we turn to social processes, we find the situation 
somewhat different. The laws of group-behavior appear to 
be simpler than those of individual behavior, more readily 
determinable, and more certainly applicable in prediction. 
We may not know definitely what an individual will do under 
definite circumstances, but we know better what a group will 
do, for here we are not dealing with individual variations, 
but with their composition into a more stable whole, in which 
the variations in different directions tend to compensate mutu- 
ally. To use an incomplete analogy: We may know what a 
large group of children of comparable test scores on a certain 
mental test will do in a certain school, as a group; that is to 
say, on the average; but our prediction on any individual 
child is far less accurate. The confusion of the social aspects 
of intelligence tests with the individual aspects in easy transfer 
of group validity into individual validity is a dangerous 
procedure. 

The analogy, however, is not complete. Social progress 
is not wholly a matter of averages. In the changes in social 
life during the last fifty years in the United States, the average 
status of the group may have changed in certain respects; it 
certainly has changed in many respects; but the changes are 
more profound, and affect almost every individual in the 
group. Are the laws governing changes on that account more 
complex? Onthecontrary, I incline to think they are simpler. 

The problem for social psychology is further simplified by 
the fact that we can derive information concerning social con- 
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ditions and social changes from large groups of people over 
long periods of time if we take the trouble to do so. Our 
discernment of social laws is greatly helped by thus viewing 
their operations in the large. To use an analogy: When we 
make a chart for reproduction in print, we make it on a large 
scale, and reduce it photographically to small size. Thus the 
minor inaccuracies of the drawing are smoothed out. 

An illustration—not an analogy—can be drawn from the 
study of migrations. When a general movement of popula- 
tion takes place, prediction as to where any particular family 
will be found at the end cannot be definite. The group re- 
sults of the migration, however, can be predicted if we have 
knowledge of the conditions under which the migration takes 
place. These conditions, however, are not ascertainable until 
afterwards, and for that reason, any competent determination 
of the laws of migration is a historical determination. 

When laws are discovered, they can be applied to predic- 
tion of future migrations, and to the tracing of historical 
migrations by other peoples in other areas. A study of mi- 
grations in Africa, for example, with the plotting of the dis- 
tributions of the different groups involved in given movements, 
gives results which can profitably be applied to ancient mi- 
grations in Asia. For the finer details, of course, account 
must be taken of differences in geographical features, in cul- 
ture, in the urgency of the migrations, and in the total num- 
bers of peoples involved. General laws are discoverable, and 
are invariable, but the specific applications of the laws are 
influenced by still other laws. 

The effects of migration and conquest on languages furnish 
another illustration. Where one group has conquered an- 
other, moving into and occupying the territory of the con- 
quered, if the conquered stock has been assimilated into the 
conquering by intermarriage, the language eventually spoken 
by the hybridized group is, in some cases, essentially the 
language of the conquerors; but in other cases, the eventual 
language is more nearly the language of the conquered group. 
This difference is readily explained, as it depends on laws 
which are well known. 
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These illustrations, it may be said, are anthropological, and 
what applies in anthropology may not apply in psychology. 
The lines between social anthropology and social psychology 
are indeed indefinite, but this fact is of little importance. 
What I am trying to point out is the fundamental principle 
that social affairs are governed by law as strictly as are physi- 
cal occurrences. This is the working hypothesis which fits 
the facts so far; and so it continues to be a valid working 
hypothesis. It is, I insist, the essential hypothesis for social 
psychology. 

Further illustrations can be drawn from the topic of war, 
its causes and prevention. ‘The principles governing war and 
peace through the ages are clear to the social psychologist, 
and have been validated by recent events in Europe, Asia and 
America, as completely as is possible in a brief ten years 
period. This, however, is a lengthy matter, into which | 
cannot enter now. The discussion of postulates (or presup- 
positions) bring us back to the topic of methods. 

There are obvious objections which may be raised against 
social psychology as a historical science. One is, that we have 
not, actually, any considerable body of laws of social phe- 
nomena. ‘True, but we have just begun to work at it. An- 
other objection is that there is social evolution, whether or 
not there is zoological evolution; and what applied to the 
periods and cultures of Greece and Rome does not apply to 
present times and culture. True in part. We cannot apply 
any law simpliciter, regardless of conditions. This is true of 
the laws of social progress. It is also true of the laws of the 
physical sciences. 

This brings us to an important point in the historical 
method, as it applies in social psychology. The method is 
broadly comparative. The primary historical comparisons 
are ontogenetic, that is to say, between different stages of the 
same culture. Cross comparisons between isolated stages of 
one culture with particular stages of different cultures are 
possible, but are usually misleading. Comparisons between 
the changes, and successions of stages in one culture, with the 
changes in other cultures, however, are eventually necessary, 
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although complete materials for such comparative study are 
not available, and the deficiencies are supplied slowly. 

Comparative work, of course, cannot be naively done. 
Simple inferences from the behavior of rats to the behavior 
of men, or from the physiological processes of one animal to 
those of others, are sadly misinforming. Such inferences do 
not exemplify the actual comparative method, which in zo- 
ology and in general psychology is the study of the nature and 
processes of one type of organism or of an organism of one 
type in one stage of development, in order to study more 
efficiently the nature and processes of another type of organ- 
ism, or of the same type in another stage of development. 
Especially, the comparison of the development of one type 
with the development of another type, is of the utmost im- 
portance. That the difficulties attending the comparative 
method in psychology are at least as complex as those attend- 
ing the comparative method in other fields is obvious. The 
method offers no easy way to knowledge. 

It may appear that in characterizing social psychology, I 
have fallen into the same troubles which have afflicted the 
schools. For, it would appear that genetic psychology also 
follows the historical method, since it deals necessarily with 
the history of the organism. This history, however, is brief, 
being limited to the lifetime of a single organism, and this 
brevity sets the method of genetic psychology apart from that 
of social psychology. 

There is furthermore an aspect of the comparative method 
of social psychology which makes it unique. This is the com- 
parison of processes of the larger groups with corresponding 
processes in the smaller component groups, and the comparison 
of the relations of individual to individual, in any groups, 
with the relation of group to group. ‘This aspect of the com- 
parative method is perhaps its most important one for social 
psychology. 

For example, in studying the conditions of war, and the 
means of prevention, it is not sufficient to consider the group 
conflicts through the ages, and their conditions. We must 
consider fighting between man and man, how it occurs, and 
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how it is prevented. We must consider feuds, that is, war 
between family groups. We must compare these with war 
between national groups. Unless we do this, our means of 
arriving at the solution of our problem are severely limited, 
so limited that studies of the war problem which have ignored 
that phase of the comparative method have arrived nowhere. 

The problems of every science have been recognized and 
worked upon long before the science itself was recognized as 
an independent discipline. The apparent birth of a science 
is merely the recognition that its materials exist and have been 
developed, and that it is now to be more actively promoted 
by the recognition of its independence, that its problems may 
be better defined, its methods shaped, and its presuppositions 
made adequate. It appears that the science of social psychol- 
ogy has been long in utero, and for the last half century or so 
has been struggling to be born. It is nothing new in sub- 
stance, but needs new form and independence. 

The task for the social psychologist is indeed complex. 
In the past, attempts have been made to study social changes 
historically, but not always with encouraging results. Most 
commonly, the investigator has speculated imaginatively 
about the processes. Or he has picked out, arbitrarily, from 
the conditions surrounding.the changes some factof or fé&ture 
which appeals to his bias, and has declared this feature to be 
the cause of the change. Thus, one has declared that the 
decline of Roman culture was caused by alcoholism, another 
that it was the consequence of sexual looseness and profligacy, 
another that it was due to malaria. Others have alleged 
other causes. Neither the problems nor the methods of social 
psychology are represented in such speculations. Social psy- 
chology does not seek for simple causes for complex phenom- 
ena, for psychology has learned that in its field, at least, such 
causation seldom occurs. Social changes are sequences of 
complex phenomena, and no casual or superficial review of 
social conditions can reveal the complexity. The social psy- 
chologist, in his historical study, cannot depend simply on 
history, that is to say, political history as it is written, although 
historians from Herodotus down supply indispensible ma- 
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terial. We must utilize the contributions of the archaeologist, 
and the data supplied by those who have delved into economic 
history, military history, the history of navigation, the history 
of language, ethnology, and every other phase of human group 
life. For the interpretation and correction of these materials 
we must draw from the researches of the physicist, the chemist, 
the pharmacologist, and scholars in the humanities. I do not 
say that the social psychologist must be an expert in these 
lines, for that is impossible; but he must have the skill to use 
the materials the various sciences and disciplines offer, and to 
use them critically in the light of a sound knowledge of the 
principles and methods of general psychology. 

It may appear, therefore, that the task for the would-be 
social psychologist is too great for human accomplishment, 
and so there can be no real social psychology. This is not a 
logical conclusion, for really the task is no more prodigious 
than that for the man in any science. That no one man will 
ever be competent to deal with all problems of social psy- 
chology is undoubtedly true. In all sciences, however, the 
training and abilities of one worker are supplemented by those 
of others; and team work makes the advancement of science 
possible. Our courage is strengthened also when we consider 
the fact that no science aims at the comprehensive and final 
solution of all its problems. The patient solution of problem 
after problem is the real path of progress, and even a solution 
of a problem which is satisfactory today is not satisfactory 
tomorrow. The accumulation of production, increasing pro- 
gressively in breadth and in depth, by generations of workers, 
is the procedure of achievement in every field. 

The real difficulty attending the pursuit of social psy- 
chology, has, no doubt, been responsible, in part at least, for 
the rise of the various so-called ‘social psychologies’ during 
the last fifty years; for these have made no great demands on 
the learning or competence of those who have adopted them. 
If one can do original research in social psychology by collect- 
ing answers to a hastily contrived questionary, one is not 
disposed to spend years of labor in preparing for the onerous 
social psychology I am describing. This social psychology 
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cannot, at present, encourage one to expect easily to turn out 
a series of printed papers which shall be numerically impressive 
to a College President. The instinct school, to its credit, 
never pretended to more than armchair operation and pro- 
duction. The various substitutes for social psychology which 
are from time to time put forward by ingenious inventors, 
concocted of dull schematisms and neologisms, are so obvi- 
ously labor-saving devices, that I have not thought it neces- 
sary to list them. Social psychology on the Freudian basis 
is so easy that any one who has command of a confusing liter- 
ary style and a complacent disregard for logic can master it. 

Social psychology, as I have outlined it, is clearly entitled 
to the name of science, since it is based on the postulate of 
natural law, and further, accepts such other postulates as are 
common to the sciences generally, including the principle of 
economy as the test of the validity of hypotheses. It is not, 
and cannot be, an experimental science, but has affiliations 
with the group of historical sciences, although it is not merely 
historical. It agrees with the social sciences generally, in 
postulating invariable causal relations governing social pro- 
cesses—as invariable as the laws which govern physical pro- 
cesses—a postulate which the natural or physical sciences are 
not called upon to adopt. 

The claim of social psychology to independent status, 
rather than that of an indispensible element in all social sci- 
ence, may be more difficult to substantiate. In fact, I would 
not at present deny that in so far as any other social science, 
or field of social science, adopts the comparative method which 
is essential to social psychology, it may be said to be an applied 
social psychology. I think, however, it can be demonstrated, 
although the limits of my discussion preclude my attempting 
the demonstration here, that each of the social sciences in- 
cludes something more than social psychology. If this were 
not true the several disciplines would be indistinguishable 
from one another. The fact that social psychology often is 
ignored in this, that, or the other social science, emphasizes 
the point. By its comparative-historical method, social psy- 
chology is clearly distinguished from what for want of a better 
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term we call general psychology, including personal ; 
and individual psychology. 

In respect to its problems, social psychology has no 
to independence, except in the primacy of its interest 
is to say, in its selections from the problems of the 
sciences of those features which are primary from t 
chological point of view, and to which the other feature 
relevant or propaedeutic. In other words, its primary pro? 
lems are in the functions of social groups, and its interest 
structures is secondary. 


{MS. received February 16, 1940] 





THE NEED FOR A SYSTEMATIC SURVEY 
OF INNATE NATURE 
BY CLARENCE LEUBA 
Antioch College 


Until ten or fifteen years ago, McDougall’s Social Psy- 
chology (1908) and Volume I of Thorndike’s Educational 
Psychology (1913) were among the most widely read and 
influential basic psychological treatises. Both books dealt 
with the original nature of man. In educational psychology 
texts, it was customary to deal with that subject first, after 
which there were usually sections on learning and on individual 
differences. A description of man’s ‘original tendencies’ or 
‘primary propensities’ was considered a necessary prerequisite 
for understanding civilized man and for evaluating the human 
adequacy of his institutions. 

The ‘original tendencies’ were, of course, instincts and 
when the latter, after a heated controversy, finally bit the 
dust—as far as human nature was concerned—the initial sec- 
tions in psychological treatises on innate nature gave way to 
chapters on biological foundations (nervous system, reflexes, 
glands), motivation (chiefly organic drives or tissue needs), 
and emotion (mainly emotional disturbance). The compre- 
hensive organization of material around innate nature, as a 
fundamental topic, lagged. Recently, one author has even 
gone so far as to assert that “there is no such thing as original 
human nature.” 

My thesis is that in discarding the instinct hypothesis, we 
threw out the baby with the bath. Granted that the concep- 
tion of original nature developed by McDougall, Thorndike, 
and others was defective in essential respects, the need for 
some more valid conception is thereby not lessened one whit. 
It remains just as true now as formerly that a knowledge of 
innate tendencies and capacities is essential to man for under- 
standing himself and for the establishment of satisfactory 
social institutions. 
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Social scientists have long been aware that the successful 
prediction and control of the behavior and experiences of 
social groups depended largely upon a knowledge of man’s 
innate nature. Sometimes with objectivity and sometimes to 
rationalize their predilections, these scientists have speculated 
regarding man’s fundamental attributes; increasingly they 
have turned to physiology, anthropology and psychology for 
a more precise and reliable answer. 

Will it ever be possible, social scientists inquire, to organize 
a world-wide human community in which men would really 
exert themselves for a common good, peaceably and to the 
full extent of their capacities; or are acquisitiveness, possess- 
iveness, egoistic rivalry and pugnacity ineradicable human 
characteristics? What innate driving forces in man can be 
used for the development of socialized motives? 

To predict how well people will like various economic, 
religious, ethical, or political systems and how they will be- 
have under these systems depends essentially upon an accurate 
knowledge of man’s fundamental nature and of the means by 
which, and extent to which, it can be changed. Such knowl- 
edge is necessary for answering intelligently important social 
questions like the following: Are our conventional religious 
institutions inevitable? Do men have an innate tendency to 
worship a divine, supernatural being, without whom they 
would be discouraged and helpless? Do people, simply be- 
cause they are human, have creative tendencies which are 
frustrated by a standardized machine age? To what extent 
can we trust any inborn maternal or paternal tendencies to 
produce and care adequately for offspring? What are the 
innate characteristics of man’s sexual and affectional needs? 
Is man innately gregarious; does he have to be with other 
people in order to satisfy his own nature? 

A knowledge of the innate psychological nature of man is 
essential for any one who would deal wisely with himself. He 
needs to distinguish between his fundamental innate needs, 
and those developed in him by his cultural surroundings. He 
needs to know the extent to which innate needs can be sub- 
limated to meet the demands of civilized life, the results of 
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disregarding those needs for any prolonged period of time, and 
the principles according to which he may hope to effect some 
changes in himself. 

To be sure, man can drift along in a limited routine ex- 
istence without any intimate knowledge of himself; but to 
meet frustrating or other emotional situations adequately and 
to plan a discriminating and satisfying life for himself, he 
must be familiar with his innate makeup. To operate the 
human machine effectively, he needs to be more than mere 
machine operator; he requires in psychological matters the 
fundamental knowledge of materials that the engineer has in 
his field; and even if psychiatrists were as numerous and com- 
petent as engineers and mechanics, it is doubtful whether we 
would care to have others in control of our lives. 

The statement “there is no such thing as original human 
nature” springs probably from a misunderstanding regarding 
the present definition of the term ‘original nature.’ The 
statement refers presumably to the old conception of innate 
nature as consisting of characteristics due entirely to heredi- 
tary factors (the germ plasm), developing in a fixed and fore- 
ordained fashion, relatively independently of, and uninflu- 
enced by, variations in the environment. 

The modern view of original nature is that it is what 
appears in the absence of customs, traditions, example, or 
other forms of education and that it is due to the interaction 
of both heredity and environment. Even during prenatal de- 
velopment the organism’s innate characteristics will be af- 
fected by such an environmental factor as food supply. 

Innate nature, therefore, does not represent fixed charac- 
teristics which men, if left uncivilized, would show inevitably 
under all circumstances. It represents man’s developmental 
potentialities in different kinds of environments in the absence 
of civilization. To bring out all possible facets of man’s 
original nature would require an infinite variety of environ- 
mental circumstances; it is probable that man would innately 
show somewhat different characteristics in a warm climate 
than in a cold one; when food was plentiful than when it was 
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scarce; when living amid dangerous circumstances than amid 
secure ones; and so on. 

For all practical purposes, however, the problem need not 
be so complicated. We find it useful to describe the natural 
characteristics of evergreens as compared to, let us say, corn, 
though these characteristics may be profoundly influenced by 
various natural phenomena. The evergreens near the timber- 
line on a mountain top are but shadows of those on hillsides 
below; the corn during a drought is scarcely recognizable as 
the product of the same seed developing during years of nor- 
mal moisture. By the natural characteristics of a tree or 
plant, we mean those which appear under the normal, usual, 
environmental conditions suitable for the growth of that par- 
ticular type of vegetation: normal temperature, humidity, and 
soil conditions. Once these characteristics have been de- 
scribed, we may become interested in discovering the changes 
which may be brought about through unusually favorable or 
unfavorable circumstances. Likewise, by the innate or na- 
tural nature of man we mean those characteristics which might 
be expected to appear if man were living in a state of nature 
with others of his species under climatic, food, and other con- 
ditions reasonably adequate for survival. Once these basic 
characteristics had been observed, we would want to know 
the effects on human behavior and experience of introducing 
more varied and complex environments. 

In recent years interest has been focused upon disen- 
tangling characteristics appearing through maturation from 
those developing through exercise, use, or learning. I suggest 
that the older problem, of innate nature—of disentangling 
what is due to civilization from what is due to both maturation 
and experience under natural circumstances—is the more im- 
portant problem and the one most possible of solution. The 
roles of maturation and exercise are inextricably intertwined 
from almost the very beginning of life. Activity, and the 
modification of structure and behavior through activity, start 
already much before birth. Holt and others have indicated 
that the so-called grasping reflex, for instance, is probably a 
conditioned response to stimulation of the palm of the hand. 
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To separate what is due to both maturation and exercise from 
what is due to training, example, tuition, and civilization in 
general is, however, both important and possible. 

In the decades that have elapsed since McDougall’s and 
Thorndike’s formulations of origina] nature, pertinent ma- 
terials have accumulated from anthropology (notably from 
the work of such psychological anthropologists as Benedict, 
Mead, and Malinowski), from physiology (especially with re- 
gard to tissue needs, hormones, sense organs, and nervous 
system), from animal psychology (especially from naturalistic 
studies of the chimpanzee and other animals closely similar 
to man in neuro-muscular structure) and most of all from child 
psychology (studies of maturational development). Hereto- 
fore this knowledge has been used principally, in so far as it 
had a bearing on innate nature, to tear down the instinct 
conceptions previously held. It is high time that it be used 
in a constructive manner for the formulation of a new and 
more valid comprehensive survey of man’s innate nature. 
Such a survey is essential as a basis for both a valid psychology 
and a valid social science. 


[MS. received March 28, 1940] 
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Hollingworth (1, 2) has recently reported experiments in- 
dicating that chewing gum not only reduces general restless- 
ness and muscular tension in unrelated bodily parts, but also 
‘causes more energy to be put into the activities of the main 
occupation.” In interpreting his results, he suggests that 
“chewing, as a ‘conditioned stimulus’ (to eating) may serve 
as a reduced cue and to some degree redintegrate the relaxa- 
tion of mealtime.”” No relevant data concerning this sug- 
gestion are supplied by the Hollingworth study; but certain 
incidental work in our laboratory indicates that the problem 
of tension reduction by chewing may require other explanation. 
We shall report briefly the effects produced in two subjects, 
who chewed and tapped an approximately equivalent motor 
discharge while engaged in stylus maze tracing. These sub- 
jects were instructed to chew, or tap the foot, at a constant 
rate and intensity; and control series, in which the maze was 
traced without accompanying motor automatisms, preceded 
or followed the chewing and tapping series at each experi- 
mental session. Muscle action potentials from the unused 
arm provided a measure of general tension, and pressure on 
the stylus was taken as a rough index of the amount of energy 
being expended upon the major occupation. No certain in- 
dications were obtained regarding the effects of motor autom- 
atisms on either work output or energy expenditure in maze 
tracing. In agreement with Hollingworth, restlessness and 
muscular tension were reduced in both subjects, but foot tap- 
ping and chewing appeared to be equally effective in reducing the 
tensions of control tests. Furthermore, there was some evi- 
dence that if either chewing or tapping were engaged in too 
strenuously, no tension reduction would occur. Since neither 
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subject was an habitual gum chewer or foot tapper, it maybe 
that attention to rapid pacing made these acts a major 
occupation. 

The results of Hollingworth’s important study in reaction 
dynamics can be fitted into any number of traditional ex- 
planations, as he himself states, including the outworn drain- 
age hypothesis. That redintegrative learning should be the 
favored explanation, is, in the writer’s opinion, unwarranted. 
Undoubtedly, habit plays some role in the selection of motor 
automatisms which aid in discharging aroused energies. Our 
own limited exploration makes it appear, however, that chew- 
ing has no special virtue in tension reduction because of its 
association with eating. Foot tapping, nose picking, or ear 
pulling, might be equally effective if engaged in appropriately. 
Furthermore, it may be questioned if the eating situation is 
universally relaxing. As a place where family differences are 
often aired or exhilarating conversation engaged in, the eating 
situation may itself become tension producing. By redintegra- 
tive principles, any chewing should then bring about tension 
rather thanrelaxation. And, since chewing alone creates con- 
siderable unused saliva, this glandular product might serve as a 
stimulus to increased rather than decreased bodily activity. 
It should be mentioned that we have little information con- 
cerning the energy structure of the act of chewing, let alone 
how it influences the energy structure of unrelated performance. 

The writer feels that motor automatisms should be re- 
garded primarily as compensatory mechanisms which work off 
excessive neuromuscular excitation. According to this hy- 
pothesis, the organism, in response to stimulation, mobilizes 
energy which may reach levels greater than the optimal de- 
mands of the task. If this occurs, unrelated motor discharges 
may act to maintain the optimal ‘head’ of energy which 
supports the major occupation. Should the organism become 
progressively more excited, such automatisms would become 
more pronounced until, failing to discharge sufficient excess 
excitation, the specifically patterned character of the energy 
structure would be lost and an uncoordinated behavior result. 
Motor automatisms appear, by this hypothesis, to be special 
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instances of neuromuscular homeostasis. They are refiexly 
determined in large part, and are consciously learned only 
under very special conditions. Their effectiveness as tension 
reducers probably comes through the discharge of excess ex- 
citation rather than through the redintegration of relaxed 
postures per se. Relaxation may accompany such automa- 
tisms, provided reactions more specifically related to the dis- 
placing stimulation are also carried through. An automatism 
alone will probably not completely discharge an aroused ten- 
sion. In fact, if the energy pattern is highly specific (goal 
directed), the motor automatism might induce no drop in the 
general tension level but actuate a rise instead. And, if 
chewing were engaged in when the subject was relatively 
relaxed, it might become a mechanism for maintaining tension 
rather than for reducing it. 

Many unsolved problems appear in the field which Dr. 
Hollingworth’s research has opened. Among the most im- 
portant is the question of whether a given motor automatism 
is equally effective in reducing the tension accompaniments 
of different types of work and in different subjects. Another 
concerns the efficacy of tension reduction at different levels 
of excitation. One would wish to know if there is an increased 
flow of energy into parts engaged in a major task as the result 
of motor discharges elsewhere in the system, and, if so, 
whether this is due to an actual increase in general excitation 
compensating for the distraction of the automatism, or only 
to a redistribution of tension already present. Finally, there 
is the problem of determining whether chewing and other 
tension-reducing automatisms are equally effective when the 
individual is not directly engaged in performance. After 
these problems are worked upon, we will be in a much better 
position to judge the relative merits of the several explana- 
tions of Dr. Hollingworth’s results which suggest themselves. 
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THE APPLICATION OF FACTORIAL DESIGN TO A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM? 


BY BRENT BAXTER 


University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the most recent advances in the field of statistics 
and experimental design is the work of R. A. Fisher and his 
students. Fisher’s books, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers, and The Design of Experiments, have been welcomed 
by psychologists who encounter statistical problems. These 
books include presentations of analysis of variance and factor- 
ial design. Following these basic writings, Snedecor, Goulden, 
Lindquist, and others have dealt with the analysis of variance 
in their books, but have only briefly treated the subject of 
factorial design. This subject has also been discussed in ar- 
ticles appearing in psychological journals. Crutchfield (1), 
however, as far as the author knows, was the first to publish 
a psychological study in which factorial design was used. 

Since both Fisher’s and Snedecor’s books have dealt with 
agricultural problems, some difficulty has been met in ‘trans- 
lating’ the material so that it may readily be applied to psy- 
chological experiments. This article will attempt to show 
how factorial design, as discussed by Fisher and more speci- 
fically by Yates (2), has been applied to a study of reaction 
time.? 


PROBLEMS 


Among the oldest topics in psychology is reaction time, 
the literature being replete with studies dealing with its many 
aspects. One of the first attacks on the subject was the 
measurement and comparison of the responses made tc dil- 


1From the Minnesota Psychological Laboratories, done under the direction of 
Dr. M. A. Tinker. The writer is grateful to Dr. Palmer O. Johnson for statistical 
advice. 

2 The results of the experiment will be presented at some later time. 
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ferent stimuli. There have also been many studies measuring 
the speed of response to complex stimuli. The problem ap- 
proached here sought to determine not only the difference in 
speed of response to stimuli of different sensory modality and 
the difference due to stimuli having different difficulty levels 
of discrimination, but also sought to measure the interaction? 
of these factors in affecting the response time in a particular 
situation. ‘That is to say, a new question was asked: Does 
the effect of the sensory modality vary with the difficulty of 
discrimination; or similarly, does the effect of the difficulty 
of the discrimination vary with the sensory modality being 
measured? 

The study of the interaction of factors is best attempted 
through some form of factorial design. This design, in con- 
trast to the single-variable form of design, allows the simul- 
taneous variation of all factors under investigation. All com- 
binations of the factors at two or more levels are employed 
in the experiment, which yields estimates for all of the factors 
and also for the interaction of those factors. And, as Fisher 
says concerning factorial design, “ . an experimental in- 
vestigation, at the same time as it is made more comprehen- 
sive, may also be made more efficient, if, by more efficient we 
mean that more knowledge and a higher degree of precision 
are obtainable by the same number of observations” (2, 
p. 102). 

It was decided that this experiment on reaction time would 
deal with three factors, the hand used for response (H), sen- 
sory modality (M), and the discrimination of stimuli (D). 
The first factor obviously has only two possible aspects 
(levels), the right (R) and left (ZL) hands. From among the 
many sensory modalities that might have been studied, only 
two were selected, auditory (4) and visual (V). Three levels 
were chosen for the discrimination factor: (1) simple reaction 
(no discrimination), (2) discrimination between two stimuli, 
and (3) discrimination between three stimuli. 

* Yates (2, p. 5). “If the effects of some or all of the factors vary with changes 


in the other factors, the factors are said to interact.” Interactions may be of the first, 
second, etc., order, depending upon the number of interacting factors. 
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DESIGN 





This selection of factors and levels is identified with a 
3 X2X2 factorial design, which has twelve possible combina- 
tions of variables. They are 14R, 24R, 34R, 1AL, 241, 
3AL, 1VR, 2VR,3VR, VL, 2VL,3VL. The facorrs are H, 
M, D, and their interactions are H-M, H-D, M-D, H-M-D. 

There is a wide variety of designs that might be applied 
to the above set-up, depending on (1) the number of subjects 
to be employed, and (2) the number of the twelve possible 
combinations given to each subject. (1) and (2) are partially 
determined arbitrarily and in part are limited by the condi- 
tions of the experiment, such as the length of time considered 
advisable for an experimental period. But in any design 
chosen, the analysis of variance will be of the general form 


shown in Table I. 


TaB_eE [ 
Tue GENERAL Form OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
For Any 3 X 2 X 2 Desicn 
Source of Variation D. F 
| ee (R — 1) 
PREY drcte st I 
EG a aS a geuaesetees Ket da ae 
DS OEE ibs ale tals bg xs 
RE Ua 5s erin coickeraip'alst > scales Woes panne 1X2 
4 Sarr ee. rxsXs 
Experimental Error.............. (RX C— (R— 1) — 11-1) 
ER Rae, on ons Owe Pee Oe aa (RX C— 1) 


Where R is the number of subjects (replications) used in the experiment and C is the 
number of combinations given to each subject. The degrees of freedom (D.F.) for 
any factor may be determined by (Z — 1) and for the interactions by (Zi; — 1)(L2— 1), 
where L is the number of levels for a factor. . 


The next step in the design is clearly to decide on the values 
of R and C to be used in this experiment. In the simplest 
design the value of C would be twelve; that is to say, each 
subject would be given all twelve combinations. This, how- 
ever, would necessitate an extremely long experimental period 
in which the subject would become tired. The variations due 
to fatigue would not be subject to analysis (would be con- 
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founded) and would increase the size of the experimental error. 
Therefore, some modification of the simplest design is neces- 
sary. ‘The value of R, the number of subjects to be used, is 
not limited by any conditions inherent in the psychological 
aspects of the experiment; only a sufficient number of degrees 
of freedom to be used in the estimation of the experimental 
error is required.‘ 

The form of the particular design selected is shown by 
Yates (2, p. 58). It was chosen for its efficiency and its 
applicability to the factors and conditions of this problem. 
Table II illustrates the arrangement of combinations as used 
in the experiment. 














Taste II 
Tue ARRANGEMENT OF COMBINATIONS OF VARIABLES FOR A 3 X 2 X 2 Desicn 

I II IH IV Vv VI 
VL 3AL 2AL 1VR 2VL 2VR 
24R 2VR 14R 24R 3VR 1AL 
1AL 3VR 3VL 141, 3A4L 1VR 
PR VL VL. 3VR WL 34R 
37 L 2AL 34R a7 L 24R 2AL 
34R 14R 2VR 3AL 14R 3VL 




















It can be noted that six subjects are used and that each 
subject is given only six of the twelve possible combinations. 
The modification of the simplest design is achieved by con- 
founding, the device which evades the necessity of giving every 
combination.® In this case, the interaction, 1-M and H-M-D 
are partially confounded. ‘This means that some information 
concerning these interactions becomes unavailable,® but this 
loss is compensated by a reduction in that variation caused 
by fatigue as discussed above. And the resultant reduction 
in the experimental error will increase the precision of the 


‘Replication is fundamental for the validity of the tests of significance and for 
furnishing an unbiased estimate of experimental error. 

5 Confounding means essentially that the treatments of each replication are 
assigned to the sub-blocks, such that some or all information is lost on less important 
comparisons. 

® Actually the loss is one-ninth for the degree of freedom for H- M and four-ninths 
for each of the two degrees of freedom for H-M-D. 
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remaining comparisons. The estimate of the main effects of 
the factors is not affected by the confounding. 

The order of the six combinations for each individual was 
assigned by random numbers with the provision that each 
factor and level appears the same number of times above and 
below the line (see Table II). This provision enables one to 
shorten further the experimental period; each subject is pre- 
sented his three combinations above the line in one observa- 
tion period and the other three at his second period. The 
variation in response from period to period for the six subjects 
can be estimated, because the randomized combinations were 
so selected that a comparison could be made.’ For this com- 
parison one degree of freedom is taken from the experimental 


error. 
The structor of the analysis of variance for this design is: 








Source of Variation D. F. 
ES EE eee ere 5 
_ Sa A See er renee. I 
NORE So cee ats Oed iw inlay cnastite sie Guten Wise yo wg +e 
on cia an acetate ae tesa dese a ate ae a Ree 1X2 
DTS inns pedaiacdwewascasoevetanesoe Saree 
I 200. se Sib iews daddew vablnm ee oketa I 
Experimental Error... . 18 
ed I IEE S82 tae Sy celia Slee oaale 35 


CoMPARISON OF FacToRIAL DESIGN WITH THE 
SINGLE-VARIABLE METHOD 


The usual single-variable type of experiment would take 
each one of these factors and investigate it separately. For 


7 For those interested in the more technical aspects, it may be pointed out that 
not all of the assumptions made in the analysis of variance are adhered to by this 
method of randomization. Fisher notes that “the validity of the estimate of error 

. is guaranteed by the provision that any two plots, not in the same block, shall 
have the same probability of being treated alike, and the same possibility of being 
treated differently in each of the ways that this is possible” (2, p. 71). While the 
probabilities in the assignment of treatments for the first five individuals were equal, 
the probabilities were decreased to some extent in the assignment of treatments for the 
sixth individual due to the restriction in randomization. The total effect, however, 
will probably not be great enough seriously to invalidate the precision of the test o/ 


significance. 
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instance, several subjects would react to a series of sounds, 
then to a series of lights. ‘Then the same group or another 
group of subjects would respond with their left hands to a 
sound, and next with their right hands to the same sound. 
And similarly the experiment would be carried out with vari- 
ous discriminations, using many subjects and requiring many 
hours for the collection of the data. The factorial design used 
in the present experiment, however, requires only six subjects, 
twelve hours of experimentation, and yields the information 
concerning the interactions which the older method is unable 
to do. The single variable method for the same amount of 
information concerning only the three factors requires forty- 
eight subjects and about forty hours of experimentation, if 
the subjects could be handled in quick succession. 

The reason for the decrease in time and number of subjects 
is the concomitant multiple variation of factors. In the single 
variable experiment (14Z) would represent a single trial for 
simple reaction, or auditory reaction, or reaction for the left 
hand. Furthermore, the information regarding the left hand 
would hold only for the conditions (14). In this factorial 
design, however, (1.4L) is used as a separate estimate for all 
three types of reaction. And by combining (14Z) with the 
other 17 estimates for the left hand, our information concern- 
ing the left hand reaction holds for a variety of conditions. 


RELIABILITY OF COMBINATIONS 


In any experiment the problem of reliability is present. 
Every measure or score must represent a certain consistency 
before any confidence is placed in it. In the factorial design 
this confidence may be achieved in at least two ways. First, 
each combination can be presented several times to each in- 
dividual subject and the mean of these taken as the most 
reliable measure of that combination. Secondly, each com- 
bination is presented to more than one subject, depending on 
the number of replications. The design used for this reaction 
time experiment used three replications. And using the first 
method of achieving reliability, each subject was given a 
practice series totaling seventy trials and the score for any 
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combination represents a mean of from fifteen to twenty-seven 
trials, the first five trials of each series being omitted. 

In Crutchfield’s application of factorial design he applied 
neither method of reliability. He used only ‘hidden’ replica- 
tion; that is to say, the higher order interactions were assumed 
to be insignificant and used as the estimate of error. The 
measure for each of his combinations represents a single trial 
for a single subject. Thus, without any assurance of the 
reliability of the measures used in the analysis, one could not 
say whether the same results would appear if the experiment 
were repeated. 


SUMMARY 


Factorial design was applied in an investigation of reaction 
time involving the factors of sensory modality, discrimination, 
and handedness as the response mechanism. By means of 
partial confounding of two of the higher order interactions, 
the number of combinations given to each subject was brought 
within the limits of a practical experimental period. ‘This 
was further facilitated by arranging the combination for each 
individual into two period series and sacrificing one degree of 
freedom for an estimate of period-to-period variation. ‘The 
structure for the analysis of variance for this design was pre- 
sented. The need and methods of obtaining reliability were 
discussed and its application to this experiment described. 
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A CRITIQUE OF G. W. ALLPORT’S THEORY 
OF MOTIVATION 


BY PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Bates College 


INTRODUCTION 


In Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, Professor 
Gordon W. Allport! presents a theory of human motivation 
and personality development which is designed to account 
for the uniqueness, variety, and continuity of personal 
growth. With his mind trained on these undeniable phases 
of personality, Allport evaluates various attempts to account 
for them but finds each theory, including instincts, incapable 
of providing an adequate theoretical basis for individuality. 
His own solution is in terms of functional autonomy and 
traits. 

In this first part I propose a defense of an essentially 
McDougallian theory of motivation against Allport’s objec- 
tions. In the second part I shall try to indicate the difficulties 
which Allport’s theory of traits encounters and the necessity 
of a more adequate motivational base for traits. 

Hormic theory should profit much from the avalanche of 
criticism which Allport lets loose on the instinct hypothesis. 
In his discussion many criticisms repeatedly directed in cur- 
rent textbooks against a McDougallian view are strengthened 
and focussed on the problem of personality. Nor can one 
accuse him, as he might others, of throwing word-javelins 
like ‘not scientific’ at the distorted dummy of instinct! 
Hence, it is all the more desirable that Allport’s criticisms 
should be carefully reviewed as we study his view of original 
human nature. 






















‘I take this opportunity to acknowledge the aid which Professor Allport gave 
through his painstaking corrections and comments on the first draft of this paper. 
In this way mistaken notions and emphases have been avoided. 
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PART I 
INSTINCTS VERSUS UNIQUE MOTIVES 


I. Tue “Grvens” or HuMAN PERSONALITY 


That there is “‘some Original Cause or Source of Anima- 
tion is assumed explicitly or implicitly by all biological and 
psychological sciences” (p. 109).2 Controversy arises only 
when the exact nature of the dynamic force reflected in the 
stream of living activity is probed. As Allport suggests, the 
postulates of a vitalistic Hormé, Will, or Elan Vital, and of a 
“more scientific-sounding principle of ‘Protoplasmic Irrita- 
bility,’”’ are both equally mysterious (p. 109). Hence he 
passes over the controversy and begins with the ‘‘observable 
stream of activity” (p. 109). On his view, this stream of 
activity is differentiated at birth into gross patterns of random 
movement or into specific reflexes. These activities in turn 
are “‘set into motion and sustained” (p. 108) through the 
sensitivity of the organism’s receptors and either by segmental 
drives or tensions such as hunger and thirst or by goal-seeking 
processes (instincts, needs, or entelechies). Allport makes 
clear, however, that many psychologists including himself 
regard goal-seeking processes as ‘‘a superfluous assumption” 
(p. 112). We may note to begin with, therefore, that for 
Allport to favor segmental drives or tensions rather than goal- 
seeking processes would seem to head him toward the mecha- 
nistic postulate of protoplasmic irritability. In his choice be- 
tween mysteries he favors, in infancy at least, non-hormic, 
mechanistic postulates. 

In pursuing our analysis we need not dwell on the remain- 
ing “givens” of personality which are employed in the 
differentiated stream of activity: intelligence, temperament, 
physique, and adaptive mechanisms, like maturation, condi- 
tioning, and integration. Let us turn directly to Allport’s 
objections to goal-seeking processes. 


2 All quotations and references involving Allport are from Personality: A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. 
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II. Tue Essence or McDouGA.Lu’s THEORY 


The problem is well put in the question Allport raises: 
“Toes the primordial stream of activity contain within itself 
directions which determine its own course of development?” 
(p. 112). Is there any propensity in the individual which, 
according to McDougall’s definition, “‘ determines the individ- 
ual to perceive (pay attention to) any given object of a cer- 
tain class and to experience in its presence . . . an impulse 
to action which finds expression in a specific mode of behavior 
in relation to that object”? I have left out of this description 
the words “‘a certain emotional excitement” which McDougall 
thinks is always present in propensitive activity, for I am 
interested in defending the essential aspects of innate motiva- 
tion rather than the specific variations different psychologists 
may introduce.* ‘The essence of a defensible theory seems to 
me to be the contention that the human psycho-physiological 
organism does, independent of training or learning, orient 
itself, as it responds to the environment, in directions intrinsic 
to that organism (but not necessarily operating under any 
conditions). That is to say, on the human level we should 
insist that goal-directed activities do not operate automati- 
cally and in machine-like fashion as to the means of achieving 
the goals toward which they strive.‘ The actual means 
chosen for the expression or achievement of the general direc- 
tions intrinsic to organismic functioning depend on the abili- 
ties possessed by the organism and by the environmental 
situation. We are now ready to consider specific objections 

*It is important to note that McDougall himself emphasizes the goal-seeking 
phase of propensitive behavior. In Energies of Men, he especially states: “In higher 
mammals each innate propensity is recognizable only through the general nature of the 
goal [italics mine] towards which it sets, towards which it impels, and from the attain- 
ment of which satisfaction results” (p. 77). ‘The emphasis here is on the general nature 
of the end, not the specific manner or means of expression. On the same page, Mc- 
Dougall classifies himself with those who, “fixing their attention upon general pro- 
pensities towards goals common to the species (rather than upon innate abilities),” 
regard these goals “ as of the essence of instinct,” and maintain that “the life of man is 
just as truly rooted in instincts as that of animals.” 

* With McDougall we would use the word instinct strictly speaking for the exclusive 


or restrictive gearing of abilities to particular goals, and reserve the term propensities 
for the relatively loose gearing of abilities to various innate goals. 
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to such a theory, which, to summarize, holds that human 
psycho-physiological organisms share common goal-seeking 
processes which predetermine in a general way only the direc- 
tions of active response. 


III. Tue Arcument Acainst MATURATION 


First, as Allport says, instinctivists, confronted by the 
lack of ‘such elaborately purposive dispositions” in newborn 
infants, have found it necessary to claim that goal-seeking 
processes take time to mature at different levels (p. 112). 

But surely there is no logical or psychological absurdity 
involved here? Whether he believes in instincts or not, any 
psychologist must appeal to maturation to explain unlearned 
development. Why should the instinctivist be denied this 
same appeal? Can his opponent quote the stanza and verse 
of empirical evidence against, say, the maturational develop- 
ment of self-assertive and sympathetic behavior? The em- 
pirical study of Lois G. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child 
Personality,®> which outlines the development of sympathy, 
reveals what can be done to support the instinctivist at this 
point. To be sure, the instinctivist must continue to support 
his view of temporal maturation not only by logical argument 
but by gathering data indicating the advent of a new drive. 


IV. Tue ARGUMENT FROM PARSIMONY 


The second difficulty Allport suggests against the instinc- 
tivists’ ‘somewhat extravagant portrayal of human purposes’ 
is: ““It seems to many psychologists to violate unnecessarily 
the requirement of parsimony in a scientific theory” (p. I12). 
This objection, the unnecessary violation of the law of parsi- 
mony, constitutes the basic logical objection Allport aims at 
the instinct theory. It is obvious that there are many indi- 
viduals in whom particular instincts, like the acquisitive, or 
gregarious, or parental, do not appear. Hence, the instinc- 
tivist is forced to the extravagant logical alternative (for 
Allport) of explaining away exceptions to the universality of 
given instincts, a procedure which is “‘not simpler” (p. 112) 


5 New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
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than accounting for the various types of interests, “‘if and 
when they are present” (p. 112). 

Dealing with this objection on the purely logical level, we 
must grant that the instinctivists may have violated the law 
of parsimony. But an objection from parsimony is logically 
conceivable against any theory of personality development. 
It must be remembered, however, that reality is not the 
servant of the law of parsimony. Unless the actual empirical 
evidence is adduced in favor of a second simpler theory which 
still does justice to the total data, any appeal to parsimony 
against the instinct-theory is gratuitous. 

Logic aside, in matter of fact Allport does not provide 
specific evidence against the instinctivist’s view that the lack 
of universal drives in particular individuals is due to special 
conditions explaining the exceptions. Indeed, here the in- 
stinctivist is supported by the usual procedure of science. 
When psychologists, for example, attribute general or uni- 
versal characteristics to man they thereby demarcate (in 
part) the definition of normal man. The normal man is 
normal, we are told, because in common with other persons 
who are men he enjoys certain characteristics. If he is 
normal, he may be expected to enjoy, for example, a certain 
number of senses, glands, vertebrae, etc. . . . The fact that 
a man turns up without one of these general characteristics 
does not destroy the class, but it does qualify his normality! 
We do not give up the classification because some creatures 
do not live up to it in part. 

In other words, any thinker who generalizes is forced to 
explain the exception to the rule which seems to him to em- 
brace the data most adequately. Complex and unstructured 
data can be organized and clarified much more conveniently 
if they lend themselves to generalizations which then help to 
call attention to the exceptions. It is much simpler logically 
and methodologically to organize data thus than to proceed 
as if there were no common characteristics (if one could 
proceed at all under such conditions!). Exceptions can be 
explained by appealing to other general principles (such as 
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maturation, or environment, or ability) as they apply to the 
specific case. 

Having indicated the scientific procedure underlying his 
plea, the instinctivist can also defend himself on independent 
grounds against the charge of theoretical extravagance. For 
instinctivists of the type here defended do not claim that 
human goals are expressed regardless of individual ability and 
environmental stimulation. Particular individuals may have 
been subjected to training or conditions that would inhibit in 
their lives the active expression of goals which the majority of 
mankind pursue. The woman whose behavior shows no 
indication of a felt parental urge, who in fact hates babies, 
turns out, as in one instance, to be the girl whose mother and 
father had been very brutal, had resented her birth, and 
wanted to “‘dump me in the ash-can.” ‘This woman wanted 
nothing to do with children or, more, with marriage, because 
she was determined not to be in a predicament that would 
even lead to the temptation of mistreating her child. Indeed, 
one might say, not that she lacked the parental urge, but that 
she was obsessed by the fear of a possible denial of its fulfill- 
ment ina desired way. ‘The explanation of such exceptions is 
by no means a psychological monstrosity. Are her actions, in 
fact, not explicable by her desire to be tender to helpless 
offspring? 


V. Tue ARGUMENT FROM INDIVIDUALITY OF PURPOSE 


The heart of Allport’s critique of instinct-theory, however, 
is found in his refusal to “‘view personality as a matter of 
individual modification of universal instincts or common 
needs” (p. 112). So many are the permutations of person- 
ality that no verifiable list of instincts would be adequate to 
explain them. “But are not the purposes of different people 
far too diverse and too numerous to be traced to a few primal 
motives shared by all the species?” (p. 113). Once more 
Allport is appealing to psychological conceivability, for, asking 
this question, he treats it as one which involves a negative 
answer. Here we are nearing the crux of the problem, the 
explanation of uniqueness. 
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The plea for uniqueness considered. ‘The inspection of 
individuals certainly reveals a multiplicity and variety of 
purposes. Uniqueness lies about and within us. This fact 
is basic to future discussion on either view. 

Still, to accept uniqueness as alone ultimate is to destroy 
the possibility of rational knowledge of any sort. Uniqueness 
can be felt, lived through, but not expressed or understood in 
relation to other common factors. If it is ultimate, as it 
seems, there could be no justifiable public knowledge of it. 
Now it might well have seemed psychologically inconceivable 
that this intricate universe, from the peculiarities of this 
paper and ink to the peculiarities of the Milky Way, exhibited 
common elements. Nevertheless, common characteristics 
indicative of ninety-two classes of physical elements have 
been found to be present in the multiform diversities ex- 
pressed in the known physical universe. 

So also, similarity, common goals of striving, may be found 
common to the apparent variations of human purposes. One 
thing is certain, that in similarity or recurrence there is de- 
pendability and understanding. If a view can be suggested 
which allows both for universality and for individuality of 
purposive striving, then psychology may contribute much to 
the explanation of human behavior in its individual, social, 
and political manifestations. Hence, apart from specific 
evidence showing that certain common directions of striving 
do not exist, psychology would do well to search for whatever 
universality may be found in human motivation. Without 
dependable common factors (even within the individual’s 
life temporally studied) there is no theoretical basis for 
statistical prediction, let alone a more adequate understanding 
of human natures. 

Specifically, it makes all the difference in the world for 
me to be able to anticipate certain kinds of actions from my 
fellowmen. With certain hypotheses in mind as to the goals 
his activities can be depended upon to express, I can orient 
myself until I discover which of the drives are being satisfied 
by certain activities in this particular individual. Of course 
I shall never be able to understand him completely as a 
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particular concretion of unique desire, abilities, and tempera- 
ment. My understanding can assimilate unique individuality 
only by noting the extent to which it is similar to and different 
from other individuals known to me. Again, I am quite 
likely to make mistakes in determining whether a given hu- 
man act is an expression in a particular situation of one motive 
(sympathy) or another (fear). But if I must confront an 
individual with no hypothesis about his basic wants, I have 
nothing at all to guide me in interpreting the behavior of this 
biped before me. There must be some common bridge be- 
tween us, or we strain forever to join hands of understanding. 
There can be no understanding without common characteris- 
tics: The individual is never completely understood because, 
in his individual nature the class-concept cannot find him 
except negatively. We cannot give up the search for the 
common pattern underlying various purposes simply because 
our predecessors and contemporaries disagree about the num- 
ber and kinds of irreducible unlearned motives! 

Nor should we pass on without noting that, despite the so- 
called disagreement among instinctivists, an inspection of 
recent psychological literature reveals considerable unanimity 
with regard to the innateness of hunger, sex, fear, and anger, 
while learned derivations like mastery, recognition, curiosity, 
sympathy, adventure, submissiveness are repeated so often 
as to seem inevitable components of human motivation. The 
very fact that they are chosen indicates that they are recog- 
nized as unusually dominant, common, though learned, 
motives. 

Explanation of common purposes in terms of culture. All- 
port realizes that people do seek goals in common. His ex- 
planation of the fact is the critical point in question. “When 
people do seek the same goals, may the fact not be explained 
by the more parsimonious assumption that similarly con- 
structed individuals living in similar environment, influenced 
by similar culture, would develop similar goals and employ 
similar modes of obtaining them?” (p. 113). The individuals 
referred to here are similarly constructed in that they possess 
“‘that degree of homogeneity which the human species shows 
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including a few biological drives more uniform in infancy 
than in later life.” ® Such individuals, interacting in a similar 
environment, will learn the similar goals which the instincti- 
vist mistakenly considers to be innate. 

We shall treat the transformation of infantile uniform 
drives in Part II. Here we must ask a more fundamental 
question: Does the actual psychological predicament of indi- 
viduals allow us to take a similar environment for granted? 
Can there be a similar environment for individuals unless these 
persons already possess, along with similar abilities, similar 
innate goal-seeking tendencies? 

It would seem to me that no two similarly endowed indi- 
viduals live in the abstraction, similar environment, men- 
tioned here. The psychological situation to which Allport 
is committed envisions an individual, plastic within limits, 
confronted with an environment which is psychologically un- 
structured. The geographical environment of things and 
people makes possible for him and his neighbors an indefinite 
number of behavioral environments. His actual choice among 
stimuli is determined by his abilities and the guidance of 
his culture, to be sure. But one cannot explain the simi- 
larity of goals by appealing to the similarity or identity of 
cultural pressure. For the culture itself needs to be explained, 
since culture exists, after all, in individuals who construct 
this common thing called culture. To explain the similarity 
of individuals by culture is to overlook the basic cause of 
culture and its similarity in the first place. If individuals 
did not have common motives to begin with, would they ever 
build a shareable culture even though they were blessed with 
equal abilities? This same point may be developed with 
regard to the similar non-social environment. 

So far as we know, the similarity of ‘physical’ environ- 
ments consists not in mere structural similarities, but in their 
functional equivalence. But functional equivalence depends 
largely upon what the individuals require or want from the 
forces beyond themselves. Our private worlds become 
public, common environments because our abilities for action 


® Quoted from personal correspondence. 
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and discernment are similar. But our abilities do not find 
their sphere of operation all alone. They operate in a world 
to which they have already been directed by needs, lacks, or 
urges. If the abilities of two individuals were the same and 
their purposes different, it is quite probable that they would 
partition incoming stimuli into compartments suiting their 
different interests. If they had no common strivings to begin 
with, even given similar abilities they would not develop 
common behavioral environments. Our known environments 
are always by-products of our total natures and the nature of 
the independent world. Accordingly, to have a common en- 
vironment we must have, to begin with, not only common 
abilities but commonness of goal-seeking which directs us in 
the same directions as we exploit incoming stimuli. Hence, 
the attempt to derive similar goals from a non-purposive 
individual by resorting to a similar environment involves 
putting the cart before the horse. For the environment be- 
came functionally similar because men with common goals 
harnessed abilities to the satisfaction of those goals in a given 
situation. Unless you begin with individuals who have com- 
mon purposes (circumscribed in expression by abilities) how 
can you have a common human world enjoyed by men on 
this planet (as opposed to that of animals)? 

If this reasoning is valid, the appeal to a similar environ- 
ment to explain common goals fails. Indeed, the existence 
of a common environment is additional evidence in favor of 
innate goal-seeking tendencies, even though a particular list 
be inadequate. We seem forced to conclude that the psy- 
chological organism is constituted both by abilities and by 
fundamental purposes, and that the two work together from 
the beginning of individual existence to modify each other 
and be modified by external stimuli. Because individuals do 
have relatively common abilities and common purposes, they 
find themselves seeking and satisfying the same objectives in 
an independent geographical environment. On no other 
ground does the similarity of human culture (as opposed to 
animal modes of living) seem to be explicable. Meanwhile, 
the differences between individuals and culture can be largely 
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explained not by giving up instincts, but by differences present 
in the offerings of Nature and the abilities of the individual. 


VI. Can Purpostve Action Be DERIVED FRoM Non- 
PurposivE Activity? 


Our basic contention that innate goal-seeking tendencies 
participate in, rather than result from, the construction of the 
cultural and behavioral world (which in turn modifies them) 
must now face the attack from another source. For Allport 
asks: ‘Are the directions of striving after all innately deter- 
mined? Is it not necessary to allow for the learning of new 
motives and for the acquisition of novel interests as personality 
matures?” (p. 113). If Allport’s criticism of instinct were 
valid, instinct would “‘turn out to be nothing more than 
constellations of emotions, habit, and foresight, better called 
sentiments or interests, and regarded as acquired rather than 
innate. Learning would then serve not merely as a way of 
extending and modifying purposes, but also of creating them” 
(p. 113). Our attention must now be focussed, therefore, on 
the problem: Can urges be acquired or created? 

The meaning of ‘newly-created interests’. Let us first be 
clear as to the meaning of created, and the sense in which the 
instinctivist would have to use the term. The creation of an 
entity involves the creation outright of an entirely new or novel 
quality or thing, the abrogation of its continuity with what 
preceded it so far as human knowledge is concerned. To 
maintain that new interests or purposes are created involves, 
therefore, the premise that new interests or needs occur in the 
organism (by other means than maturation of the givens) 
without any continuity in essential quality and direction with 
the givens. 

Instinctivists of the McDougallian type would deny that 
there can be creation of purposes in this sense. Learning is 
not the process of creating interests which add outright to the 
purposive tendencies involved in the givens of the organism. 
On McDougall’s view, to be a human being is to be limited 
(though plastic) to certain basic motives or generic directive 
urges. 
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But no psychologist talks about the outright creation of a 
new ability within the life-time of a given individual. A 
‘new’ ability would be a particular, environmentally pro- 
voked, development of a given ability. What fact alters the 
use of this same logic when we come to motivation? Surely 
then we cannot speak of the outright creation of an interest, 
but rather of the manifestation or modification of a basic 
tendency in accordance with available abilities and possibili- 
ties. 

The instinctivist, therefore, uses the term create in its 
secondary sense, of proximate (rather than ultimate) crea- 
tion. McDougall might well talk of the creation of a proxi- 
mate motive, the sentiment—which, as we recall, is the product 
of learning as ultimate needs seek satisfaction in particular 
situations. ‘The main directions of striving are not created. 
For example, curiosity is not a creation but is a given motive. 
But in a particular environmental situation the individual 
finds, with his abilities, a certain means of satisfying that 
curiosity which becomes the focus for a sentiment of curiosity. 

The claim that basic motives can be created is weakened 
when we realize what would be involved by outright creation 
as opposed to modification. But our difficulty increases when 
we confront the fact that in Allport’s view purposive activity 
is not only acquired but derived from givens that are mecha- 
nistic in learning, namely, protoplasmic irritability! The con- 
cept of purpose may be inscrutable, but it is not more inscrut- 
able to say the least, than emergent evolutions of purpose 
especially in a theory with mechanistic postulates. We are 
now touching on the problem of transformation of motives 
which is left for extended treatment in the next part. But 
here we must pause to urge further caution. To say that 
through learning we create interests is to load the dice 
gratuitously against the probability that learning presupposes 
original motivation. 

To be sure, any psychology of motivation must allow for 
the learning of new motives. The novelties in human moti- 
vation are the empirical facts which break the back of any 
mechanical theory of instinct as the mere unfolding of a pat- 
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tern of life pre-ordained in detail. For such an ‘unfolding’ 
theory makes learning nonsensical and cannot explain novel- 
ties of development. But to substitute for such a view of 
instinct an organism devoid of lines of purpose (and yet 
capable of acquiring them!) is also to fly in the face of rea- 
sonable and empirical probability, unless one thinks it is an 
empirical probability that we have ‘similar’ environments, 
and, being non-purposive, can become purposive! 

The bareness of the Will-to-Live: The careful student of 
Allport might interpose an embarrassing question at this 
point. ‘“‘You have been imputing mechanistic meanings to 
Professor Allport without taking into consideration passages 
which clearly favor the purposive ‘Will-to-Live’!” Does he 
not say, “goals and purposes are not inherited unless one 
grants the vague primordial need-to-live?”’ Again, “All 
motives—diverse as they are—may be regarded as so many 
channels of the original Will-to-Live” (p. 205). Such a 
monistic underpinning to a theory of motivation is preferable 
to a list of arbitrarily distinguished propensities or instincts. 
“But, as was previously pointed out (p. 109), the Will-to- 
Live, however acceptable it may be in the underlying meta- 
physics of personality, does not in itself aid in the task of 
psychological analysis” (p. 205). On page 170 he speaks of 
the “vague, though unquestionable primordial ‘will to live.’”’ 

These passages speak for themselves. The Will-to-Live 
seems to be accepted as a metaphysical possibility which has 
no particular psychological explanatory value. At one point 
(p. 171) it is considered to be synonymous with the self- 
esteem which is “basically co-extensive with life itself,’ and 
“enters into all sentiments and traits, which are after all 
merely channels of the primordial (non-psychological) life- 
principle.” It would be indeed a ‘psychological redundancy’ 
and question-begging as an explanatory principle. “It must 
be broken up and studied in its manifold operations” (p. 171). 

All in all one cannot claim that Allport takes the Will-to- 
Live seriously at the psychological level. At one point he 
prefers it to a pluralistic theory of instincts, and at an- 
other he thinks it must be broken up to be at all useful. 
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Since he does not consider it any more than a psychologically 
‘harmless’ hypothesis, he seriously impairs, as we have seen 
and shall see, the internal consistency and continuity of his 
system. It is a curious “metaphysical abstraction” indeed 
which holds that the ultimate reality of human nature has 
little effect on the apparent, phenomenal reality! 

It would, in fact, be surprising if such a bare and empty 
concept could have meaning in any realm, metaphysical, or 
psychological, or demonological! What can the concept 
mean? ‘The emphasis is on ‘live,’ but the very point at issue 
is the concrete meaning of living for human beings. The 
instinctivists have been trying to overcome the vacuity, the 
vagueness, and the harmlessness (!) of the doctrine by indi- 
cating that to live equals to want certain goals achieved. ‘The 
Will-to-Live is something-I-know-not-what until it is de- 
fined by the actual empirical goals. To reduce instinctivists’ 
goals to a vague Will-to-Live and then to consign the Will- 
to-Live to vaguer metaphysical regions is, unfortunately, a 
double-edged method which destroys both sides alike. 


VII. Tue ExistentTiAL REFERENT oF ‘GENERAL GOAL’ 


Nevertheless, one cannot blame the psychologist of per- 
sonality for fighting shy of any formulation of human motives 
which ‘‘ misrepresent them” by saying that they are “only 
changes rung upon universal themes”’ (p. 189). 

As a matter of fact, it may well be that the observation of 
the more mechanical operation of pre-arranged structure and 
function in animals has prejudiced the interpretation of in- 
nate motivation in humans. At any rate, the very phrase 
‘modification of generic purposes’ is a very unfortunate one, 
foisted upon us by economy of expression but leading almost 
inevitably to inferences totally incongruous with the data. 
Since I have used the phrase myself, the last section of this 
part must be devoted to clarification of phrases like the 
‘particularization or modification of general goals.’ 

A moment’s careful reflection reveals that there cannot be 
in concrete human beings ‘general abilities’ or ‘general goals.’ 
There is no such reality as Life in general. As Allport says 
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in a statement to which the remainder of his book is a com- 
mentary, “Life exists in individual forms.” The term Life 
refers to a common pattern of function penetrating the indi- 
viduals to whom it is attributed. Life does not exist before 
living beings or apart from them. 

So also there are no pre-existing general goals. All actual, 
existential goal-seeking, as opposed to the conceptual descrip- 
tion of it, is specific and individual. One never seeks food in 
general or recognition in general, but his actual seeking is 
always undergoing particular psycho-physiological processes 
in relation to particular foods, people, and so on. 

The concept of the generality of goals, on the other hand, 
results from our recognition or realization that not only in the 
particular striving of the individual, but also in that of large 
numbers of individuals, there is a recurrence of the same func- 
tion or pattern, the assimilation of the environment for 
equivalent satisfactions. The common pattern which is ab- 
stracted, for descriptive purposes, from the individual striv- 
ings is never exhaustive of the uniqueness and detail of the 
particular acts of striving which in turn exemplify to some 
extent, in some novel way, the common functioning. The 
statement: “Men hunger for food,” is a highly abstract de- 
scription of the concrete unique hunger-pangs and the con- 
crete, unique foodseeking which are actually involved. 

The instinctivist, then, is really led to his claim, that there 
are universal goal-seeking tendencies in men which develop 
in a variety of ways, dependent upon ability and environ- 
ment, by an empirical generalization based upon his observa- 
tion of the similarity pervading or persisting through the 
specific strivings of men. Hence, his particular empirical 
generalizations may fail to be valid because his classification 
of concrete interests may be a distortion or forcing of the data, 
but mistakes in empirical generalizations are to be held 
against the observer and interpreter rather than against the 
broad outlines of his theory. 

To be sure, if this similarity of objectives could be ac- 
counted for by the similarity of environment, the instinctivist 
would be confronted by a serious alternative, but we have dealt 
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with this objection. The instinctivist, though he may fail to 
subsume the manifold interests of man accurately, may still 
insist on his basic tenet, that striving, in directions to be re- 
vealed as the individual develops according to his abilities in 
his world, is an unlearned dynamic aspect of human nature 
which creates the problem of goal-fulfillment in particular 
environments. 
PART II 


PROPENSITIES, FUNCTIONAL AUTONOMY, AND TRAITS 


I. Tue Limitations oF INFANTILE MorIvEs 


As we have noted, Allport renounces the instinct-hypothe- 
sis in favor of drives originating in persistent intra-organic 
stimuli. But this drive-hypothesis does justice only to 
infantile motivation and is to be considered merely as a 
‘starting point’ for a theory of adult motivation. “After 
the level of infancy is passed primitive segmental drive 
r pidly recedes in tmportance [italics mine], being supplanted 
[note the word] by the more sophisticated type of motives 
characteristic of mature personality, and commonly repre- 
sented by such terms as instinct, sentiment, value, trait . . . 
attitude” (pp. 113, 114). 

According to the drive-hypothesis, especially as developed 
by E. J. Kempf, the organic cravings (of nutrition, sex, and 
fear) account, by way of conditioning, for the rest of man’s 
desires. The filial sentiment, for example, develops from 
the child’s first connecting his mother with the satisfaction of 
bodily needs and then keeping that new attachment even 
when the specific organic craving is lacking. 

But Allport, though accepting this biological theory, in its 
“ broader outline,” as a starting point, nevertheless condemns 
it for “its superficial conception of learning” (pp. 120, 121). 


It is all too easy to say that the primitive organic ten- 
sions become conditioned and by a bit of verbal magic to 
think that one has accounted for all the motives of the 
adult person whose desires include not only nutritional and 
sexual satisfactions but likewise fine music, rare books, and 
the answer to puzzling problems in science, politics, and 
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theology. What really happens is that an elaborate proc- 
ess of learning and growth intervenes between the organic 
wants of infancy and the cultural wants of adulthood in- 
volving all manner of linguistic, imaginal, and rational 
factors that ultimately transform [italics mine] the segmen- 
tal cravings of infancy into desires having no longer any 
functional connection with them, but holding in their own 
right an autonomous place in personal life (p. 121). 


Thus Allport consistently rejects any list of instincts or 
drives which would presume to be ‘all-sufficient’ for the whole 
life of an individual. For any person, as he develops, trans- 
forms such simple drives in the process of finding modes of 
expression which themselves come to function as drives 
independently of their sources. Consequently, Allport intro- 
duces his theory of functionally autonomous traits which 
become theoretical substitutes for instincts in individuals 
past the stages of infancy. Impressed as he justly is with 
the uniqueness of personality as it develops, Allport is as 
much, if not more, concerned to point out the consistency 
within uniqueness of personality development, bounded as 
that is by temperament and environmental forces. Signifi- 
cant reference is made to the manner in which “ distinctive 
qualities noticed early in life tend to persist”’ (p. 130). 

In other words, because Allport is concerned to emphasize 
the uniqueness of personality against an instinct-theory, his 
own theory must adequately deal with the basic problem of 
the psychology of personality, namely, the unity and continu- 
ity as well as uniqueness and differentiation of personality; 
in fact, one should say the distinctive continuity and the 
distinctive differentiation of normal personal experience. 
But will the principle of functional autonomy do justice to 
the datum, namely, the observable continuity of personal 
development? 

It is obvious, furthermore, that the principle of functional 
autonomy assumes especial importance in Allport’s psychology 
of personality. For it must avoid the fixity of instinct-views, 
the cloudiness and limitations of physiological explanations, 
and yet keep intact the continuity, unity, and differentiation 
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of personality. Since all accounts of such integrative 
growth in physiological terms are “still in the lirnbo of scien- 
tific mystery,” Allport finds additional grounds for his state- 
ment: “‘The characteristics of integration are known far 
better through psychological investigations” (pp. 140, 141). 

So clear and emphatic is Allport’s decision to “‘ escape from 
the deceptive snare of pseudo-physiology” (p. 141 and ¢f. p. 
140), so firm is he in his agreement with J. S. Mill that the 
psychological level of description is preferable to the physio- 
logical (cf. p. 141), that one cannot refrain from asking: But 
why begin with the psychological (purposive) level of descrip- 
tion at the age of two or three? What is so clear about ‘or- 
ganic tensions’ in infancy which warrants a change in the 
nature and level of description for that period? In the last 
analysis, the inadequacy of explanations in organic terms lies 
in their inability to account for the functional or purposive 
data of human experience. For this very reason the hormist 
starts with the psychic level of purposive striving and main- 
tains it throughout. 

Allport would accept a “ push” in infancy and a 
later life as a tenable theory of motivation.’ ‘“ Push” and 
“pull” might both be consistent with the premise of an ‘é/an 
vital’ which Allport would now favor to a non-purposive 
protoplasmic irritability. We previously pointed out the 
difficulty with a so completely vague abstraction as the élan 
vital. Here we need simply comment that if the non-purpos- 
ive “‘push”’ of infancy gives way to the purposive “ pull” of 
increasing maturity, we are left with another mystery. 
Whence the purposes which later appear in human behavior? 
By what magic are these new purposes born? Are they 
sprung full-born from the head of Zeus? Granted that All- 
port has committed himself, tacitly at least, to an ontogenetic 
emergent evolution (and emergent evolution, after all, 
articulates but does not solve the dilemma) there are still 
difficulties untouched. 


7 This opinion of Professor Allport’s was obtained through personal correspondence. 
It would seem that he wavers between ‘protoplasmic irritability’ and ‘élan vital’ or 
‘Will-to-Live,’ but the common factor in all three would seem to be, in infancy, the 
mechanical ‘ push’ as opposed to the purposive ‘ pull.’ 


* pull”’ in 
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These difficulties will be seen more clearly if, before pro- 
ceeding to a direct analysis of functional autonomy, we study 
an account of functional autonomy which Allport himself 
would consider incomplete. 


At first the infant’s cravings are only for bodily com- 
fort. The mother becomes associated with this comfort; 
later her presence is sufficient to bring pleasure and her 
absence provokes a longing for the comfort of her compan- 
ionship. Such extensions and conditioning may continue 
until objects, tastes, ideas, associated with the mother be- 
come satisfying when they are present and set up desire 
and longing when they are absent. Due to such condition- 
ing, maternal ideas are accepted with emotional conviction 
and violation of parental teaching even in later life brings 
restlessness, pangs of conscience, and feelings of guilt 
(p. 118). 

Now we are not bothered by the multitude of children and 
grandchildren this one nutritive drive accumulates. But the 
anomaly occurs in the kind of children it has! The realm of 
needs and purposes seems to be pervaded by no laws of in- 
heritance! More concretely, can a need of given limitations 
be the father of a need which is totally different? In the 
present example, we can understand why the infant would 
feel bodily comfort owing to the presence of his mother. She 
indeed does become functionally related to his need of 
bodily comfort and becomes the promise of more physiological 
comfort. But the magic begins when we are told that her 
absence provokes a longing for the ‘comfort of her companion- 
ship,’ especially if ‘companionship’ means more than simple 
bodily comfort. For whence this desire for social, aesthetic, 
or mental companionship in an organism which by definition 
wants only physical comfort and the pleasure attendant there- 
upon? A white rabbit and a black cat have suddenly ap- 
peared in the tall white hat which a moment ago contained 
only one innocent white rabbit! But examples of this 
peculiar magic can be found galore in almost any text which 
prides itself on the ‘scientific’ rejection of the instinct-theory— 
only to resort to a deeper, more mysterious magic. 
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Can the kind of pleasure which is attendant upon the 
satisfaction of a bodily need (eating-pleasure) give birth to 
aesthetic, social, or intellectual pleasure without the entrance 
of any other need or desire? After all, there is no such thing 
as pleasure in general, but only pleasures which in turn are 
defined by the very drive-fulfillment precedent to or involved 
in them. Is physical-pleasure somehow the source of a 
totally different type (social-pleasure) as empirically known? 

As the situation now stands, we can appeal to the myste- 
rious concept of ontogenic emergent evolution to account for 
the appearance of new needs and consequent pleasures. Or 
we can appeal to an instinct-theory which attempts to deline- 
ate what these basic drives (and consequent pleasures) are in 
the first place and then shows how they are modified by 
ability and environment to constitute the uniqueness and the 
continuity of the individual personality. 

To be sure, this passage on the development of the filial 
sentiment is used by Allport to show how biological psychol- 
ogists like Kempf would account for such seemingly basic 
motives. He too doubts that such a theory can do justice 
to the complexity of adult motivation and he provides the 
alternative of functional autonomy. But this latter is 
pervaded with the same magic. Allport’s unwillingness to 
attempt an empirically specific account of the élan vital keeps 
him from providing a psychological, purposive base for 
functional autonomy, and forces him to switch horses mid- 
stream from “ push” to “ pull.”” But he also fails to account, as 
we shall now see, for the transition from one specific type of 
motive to another type. We can best develop and clarify 
our point, however, by a closer description and analysis of 
functional autonomy. 


II. Two Views or FuncrionaL, AUTONOMY 


Functional autonomy is ‘a substantive designation’ for a 
psychological process underlying the observable facts (a4) that 
“the manifold potentialities and dispositions of childhood 
coalesce into sharper, more distinctive motivational systems” 
and (b) that these systems, as they emerge, ‘‘take upon them- 
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selves effective driving power, operating as mature, autono- 
mous motives quite different in aim and in character from the 
motivational systems of juvenile years, and very different 
indeed from the crude organic tensions of infancy” (p. 190). 
Briefly, the mechanisms or means used to satisfy certain needs 
themselves become drives which are not mere ‘changes rung 
on universal themes.’ 

First let us note that in these words we have not only a 
description of empirical fact, that mechanisms can become 
drives (which I certainly do not doubt), but also a theoretical 
explanation of this datum, namely that these mechanisms, 
once the servants of drives, sever their connections with their 
masters and become themselves autonomous and unique 
goals subjecting other activities to themselves. 

It is this form of functional autonomy which an instinctiv- 
ist calls in question. For can he not hold, as an alternative, 
that servants of one drive do indeed become independent of 
their master, without, however, gaining independence from 
all master tendencies or drives? Indeed, our very difficulty 
with Allport’s theory is that if mechanisms do cut loose not 
only from the original but also from all innate purposive 
drives, the unity and longitudinal consistency of any acquired 
personality is no longer guaranteed. On the other hand, the 
significant fact which functional autonomy correctly em- 
phasizes may be preserved without weakening or threatening 
the unity of the personality, by the realization that mechan- 
isms which served one master well may in time serve another 
master even better (or worse). Thus, though these acquired 
motivational systems may indeed become different in aim 
and character from the motivational systems of juvenile or 
infantile years, they are supported and derive their ‘effective 
driving power’ not from themselves, but from the new goals 
for which they are means. Mechanisms seem to become 
drives because they are driven by some other prior or co- 
existent drive of the psycho-physiological organism. To use 
a crude figure, mechanisms are like the horse-riders that do 
indeed affect the nature of the horses which support them in 
any given instance but which can switch from the saddle of 
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one horse (propensity) to the back of another (changing their 
activity somewhat to suit the new horse). But they do not 
drive themselves! 

In McDougall’s terminology—the sentiment which was 
once a focus for the expression of given instincts may become 
quite different ‘in aim and in character’ as it becomes the new 
means of expression for other propensities. The love-senti- 
ment which the child develops for his mother may become 
a means for expressing his love for his wife, or mother-in-law, 
or God. At least this alternative is a definite possibility 
which must be proven false before the explanation of func- 
tional autonomy can be accepted with full confidence. 

As we might expect, Allport, with his eyes trained on the 
uniqueness of personality, replies: ‘‘Not four wishes, nor 
eighteen propensities, nor any and all combinations of these, 
even with their extensions and variations seem adequate to ' 
account for the endless variety of goals sought by an endless 
variety of mortals” (p. 193). And the controversy seems to 
be at a stalemate! For the instinctivist simply will insist 
that though it may seem psychologically inconceivable that 
either extension, variation, or condensation, of propensities 
could account for the ‘endless variety of mortals,’ there is no 
logical inconceivability here, and the empirical evidence is 
not arbitrarily forced. 


III. Can Autonomous Traits Expiain Continuity Best? 


Thus, the question must once more be carried further with 
renewed consideration of the difficulties involved in turn by 
the trait-without-supporting-propensity theory. In Part I 
of this paper we questioned the possibility of accounting for 
our understanding of human beings without reference to 
common, underlying motives. No common propensities, 
then no mutual understanding, we asserted. Here we insist: 
no underlying drives common to various stages of the same 
life, then no adequate understanding of the unity and contin- 
uity of personality. Both of these difficulties are dissolved 
by a theory of flexible generic propensities common to men 
and common (only) in basic aim through the various stages 
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of a given life. These more nearly ultimate motives, how- 
ever, expressed in accordance with the temperament, phy- 
sique, and intelligence of a given individual, eventuate, in a 
given environment, in proximate motives, namely, sentiments, 
attitudes, and traits. ‘These proximate motives in turn ex- 
plain the uniqueness of the individual personality, itself a 
mode of adjustment as the self takes advantage of the in- 
definitely varied ways of expressing its propensities. 

This in general would be our contrasting hypothesis in so 
far as the problem of motivation affects the longitudinal unity 
of personality. We are not unaware of the fact that, as All- 
port carefully points out, memory and imagination have 
much to do with the possibility of unity. But given the 
strength of memory, cognitive capacity, imagination, and 
temperament in any particular individual, his concrete unity 
for the moment and for successive periods will still be very 
much affected by the nature of the drives or urges which play 
such a large part in determining the way in which these 
different abilities will function to give unity. Motives are so 
intimately related with the functioning of the aspects of the 
self which contribute to unity, that an inadequate theory of 
motives might make empirical unity insufficiently explicable 
by these factors alone. Our view is that the theory of traits 
and their interrelation is not as adequate or intelligible as a 
support for the unity and continuity of personality as it 
might be with the aid of propensities. This thesis must now 
be explicitly justified. 

Allport concedes that the “‘ definite point of origin” for his 
own “self-sustaining, contemporary systems”’ of motives “‘may 
lie in the hypothetical instincts,” but he thinks that they are 
“more likely’? to depend on the organic tension and diffuse 
irritability we distrusted earlier in this paper. In either case 
the tie with these ‘seed forms’ in infancy is broken as the 
individual matures, and though there is historical continuity 
with the past, the contemporary motives ‘in no sense’ depend 
upon it for their present ‘go’ (p. 194). 

But this objection to such dependence seems to be founded 
upon an unnecessary or distorted view of the opposing theory. 
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It would indeed be valid if, according to instinct-theory, the 
present motive had somehow to reach back into the non- 
existent past for its ‘go.’ It would also be true that the off- 
spring could derive no further support from the seed-forms 
in infancy, or at any other point of maturation, if such forms 
were fixed in structure and purposive detail. Or if we sup- 
posed that propensities were constant streams of energy, 
piped in fixed ways through the individual, then again the 
objection would hold. 

Such, however, is not the situation. Rather the total 
psycho-physiological organism, modified in particular ways, 
even as body-cells are, still functions in certain directions 
though focusing at this moment or stage on one available 
means of satisfaction, and at another, on whatever its ability 
and its environment make possible. The present, proximate 
or instrumental motives (sentiments and traits) are the means 
which the ultimate motives have found in their struggle for 
satisfaction. Sever all connections with any or all ultimate 
motives in their present state of existence and the individual 
has no basis for wanting what he now wants! The motiva- 
tional stream cannot be cut up into temporal bits, externally 
continuous historically, and independent functionally. The 
continuity can be biographical or descriptive only, but not 
existential. For any one propensity or the whole group are 
not longitudinal streams along which the observer may find 
different motives (sentiments and traits) bobbing up and 
down. ‘The whole organism of purposive action is function- 
ing in the present as modified by the (now non-existent) past. 
The only ‘go’ any motive, ultimate or proximate has, is in the 
present. The fact that the present means of expression can- 
not be explained or understood without reference to a more 
enduring and general striving must not lead us to think that 
the more ultimate drive is a substantive reality independent 
of this and other particular ways of expression. 

Hence, all motives are specific existentially. But the 
very psychological continuity of organismic action depends 
on the continuity of the purposive energizing which avails 
itself of suitable (or seemingly suitable) methods’ or objects 
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of expression at its disposal. Laboring as he seems to under 
a different, more substantive conception of propensitive 
action, Allport is forced to deny its existence. In order to 
avoid such misconceptions we must plead for the same cau- 
tion with regard to instinctive energizing as he calls for with 
regard to trait activity, when he says: “Unless full recogni- 
tion is given to this continuous, variable and convergent 
character of behavior the theory of traits [propensities] will 
become a purely fanciful doctrine of “‘little men within the 
breast” possessing, by hypothesis, exclusive control over 
each and every separate activity. . . . Though traits [pro- 
pensities] are never directly observed, they are of necessity 
inferred. For without some inference of a flexible underlying 
structure in personality it would be impossible to account for 
the recurrent quality of the separate observable acts” (p. 313). 

Again, the full meaning of an instinctive drive is not ex- 
hausted by any one moment of its history, any more than is a 
propensity to be divorced from all its manifestations as if it 
could exist apart from them! Instinctive drive is a distin- 
guishable (not existentially separate) mode and direction of 
striving. It provides the understandable transition between 
successive modes of striving which, different in detail, yet 
can be subsumed under a more generic basic direction or goal. 
Hence we can agree with Allport that “earlier purposes lead 
into later purposes, but are abandoned in their favor” only if 
we can understand what the dynamic basis for the transition 
is, or, how earlier purposes lead later to self-sufficient power- 
sources. In order to arrive at such an understanding, how- 
ever, it is necessary to modify Allport’s contention by sub- 
mitting that the later purposes are the earlier purposes being 
satisfied in a better or worse way. 

Indeed, this is the only legitimate basis for talking about 
the transformation of motives! Otherwise we would have to 
consider original motives not transformed but supplanted. 
If it is true that “whatever the original drives or ‘irritabili- 
ties’ of the infant are, they become completely transformed 
in the course of growth into contemporaneous systems of 
motives,” how do we know that the originals are not sup- 
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planted? (Allport himself uses this very word on p. 113.) 
If they are not supplanted but transformed, what is the base 
for the continuity involved in transformation? Without such 
a base or common factor, must we not suppose that the indi- 
vidual motivational system is supplanted in different stages 
by another system which emerges (!) I know not whence? 
In either case, without the conception of a purposive striving 
which outlasts particular manifestations, it seems impossible 
to account for the observable continuity between motives in 
personality.® 

We might well ask further: How account for the very fact 
of change from one motivational system to another? Let us 
answer by further analysis of every-day experience which 
Allport adduces as evidence of functional autonomy. 

The sailor who had developed a craving for the sea as a 
means of satisfying nutritional needs still craves for the sea 
even now that he is a banker. Instance also the city-dweller 
with a yearning for the hills. ‘‘Once indeed the city-dweller 
may have associated the hills around his mountain home with 
nutritional and erotogenic satisfactions, but these satisfac- 
tions he finds in his city home, not in the mountains: whence 
then came all his hill-hunger?” (p. 196). Again, a good work- 
man may feel compelled to work with unusual accuracy even 
though his security and prestige no longer depend on the high 
standard of work. in each instance an ‘instrumental tech- 
nique’ becomes a self-sufficient motive. 

These instances are very effective against a theory of 
three basic drives like Kempf’s, but they might also be used 


8 In correspondence Professor Allport says: “‘ Your discussion concerning the terms 
‘transformation’ versus ‘supplanting’ makes me realize that I did not stress sufficiently 
my belief that not all motives are to be viewed as functionally autonomous. Some 
motives are, no doubt, rigidly persistent from childhood onward. Some are partially 
transformed, through a changing cathexis (which | think is the theory you favor); 
whereas some, I am convinced, are so utterly transformed that the term ‘supplanted’ 
I admit that degrees exist in the phenomena under discussion.”’ 
First, what are the ‘rigidly persistent’ motives? 
Are they the same in most children? If not, how do we tell which they are, why their 
rigidity, what end they subserve? Second, differences in degree of transformation 
involve an underlying similarity in function, goal, or purpose here advocated in the form 


of propensities. (Cf. next footnote.) 


is the best one to use. 
Two brief comments must be made. 
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as evidence that there must be other basic drives as well! If 
the sea, by hypothesis, could satisfy only the nutritional 
drive, then it would indeed be difficult to explain the sea- 
hunger under altered circumstances. But if the sea satisfied 
not only the nutritional, but submissive, self-assertive, curi- 
osity, as well as gregarious, drives, then it would not be diffi- 
cult to account for such perseveration when only one drive 
was lacking. Even for the banker nothing else could replace 
the object of drive-expression (or sentiment) of earlier days. 
The sea which was once a means for the satisfaction of several 
drives still continues to operate with perhaps some alteration 
as a means of drive-satisfaction. There is functional auton- 
omy from one need, but not from all needs! 

Going still deeper, however, it is difficult to explain why 
the ex-sailor still loves the sea unless we can discover the 
desire it now satisfies, whether originally present or not. 
Does sea-going create a new desire apart from the nutritional 
which it no longer satisfies? Or is it a mechanism of satis- 
faction which the individual happens to possess and can be 
remodelled as it now comes to satisfy another drive earlier 
undreamed of in that connection,—like the old wedding dress 
or coat which we never dreamed would fit our offspring! The 
same reasoning applies to other instances of functional au- 
tonomy, to the city-dweller and the workman. The fact 
that they keep the old instrumental attachments suggests that 
these means were attached to more than one goal, or that they 
could become means for satisfying originally neutral or indif- 
ferent drives, or both. 

If these contentions are rejected, we must ask Allport to 
explain why all old mechanisms do not become self-sufficient 
drives! Why does the ex-sailor have a present hankering for 
the sea but not for his captain, his boat, and a multitude of 
other objects of early instrumental value? There seems to be 
a basis for the selection of the means which we rejuvenate. 
That basis is, we suggest, the onward going and striving indi- 
vidual, using old achievements according as they serve the 
present status of his drive development. Otherwise, whence 
the motives which mechanisms now satisfy? To say that 
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“some new function emerges as an independently structured 
unit from preceding functions” is merely to state the problem 
without accounting for the continuity (p. 197). Again, does 
curiosity ‘emerge’ from nutrition, pride from lust, sympathy 
from fear? The word ‘emerge’ still covers a multitude of 
mysteries.°® 
We may ask still another question. Why does the sea- 
faring man ever become a banker? The answer is obvious, 
except on a theory of strict functional autonomy. For if 
every motive is to be understood as self-sufficient and not as 
dependent on any other more basic drive, what is it that 
produces the change which leads to dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent satisfactions of the need? What produced the dissatis- 
faction with the sea which led to other pursuits and finally to 
banking? The instinctivist would argue that seafarer’s and 
banker’s ways (sentiments) are functionally equivalent for 
the individual whose various wants were constant in goal but 
developing or being frustrated in various ways. The serial 
development and improvement of habits in functionally con- 
tinuous fashion is not explicable by a theory of functional au- 
tonomy where habit-means become self-sufficient, independ- 
ent drives. If “the activity of these new units does not 
depend upon the continual activity of the units from which 
they developed,” then how understand the functioning of the 
present units without reference to another need which they 
are now satisfying? And whence that need? 
Allport does answer by saying that “functional autonomy 
does not rely . . . upon modified instinct . . . but upon the 
capacity of human beings to replenish their energy [italics 
mine] through a plurality of constantly changing systems of 
dynamic dispositions” (p. 204). The instinctivist is trying to 
give some sort of a psychological (as opposed to biological or 
®In personal correspondence Professor Allport has remarked “that to my mind 

the most incomplete aspect of my theory consists in my failure to give criteria whereby 
one might distinguish functionally autonomous from unchanged motives.” This is 
the point I have been suggesting, but Professor Allport adds: “I can simply say that | 


believe the problem to be soluble. . . . ” Obviously, our appeal to propensities is 
an attempt to solve this very problem, as well as others. 
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physical) account of the meaning of the italicized words. 
For if there is to be ‘functional equivalence’ of systems of 
dispositions, that equivalence cannot be understood without 
presupposing an underlying identical goal-seeking. Hence 
the ‘energy’ must be conceived in terms of goal-seeking 
tendencies which outlive as a whole any particular mode of 
satisfaction. 

Before leaving this aspect of our discussion, we must study 
a more specific account Allport gives of the continuity of 
personality. Recalling the fact that unfinished tasks are 
completed to avoid motive-frustration, he notes that the 
incomplete motives subside when their goal is reached, or 
when satisfaction at a given level becomes automatic. Hence, 
an ability like driving a car, aroused first by a motive, sinks 
when once acquired, “‘to the level of an instrumental disposi- 
tion and is aroused only in the service of some other driving 
[unfulfilled] motive.” #® Hence Allport actually modifies the 
conception of mechanisms becoming drives. The truth is 
that “only skills in the process of perfecting (mechanisms-on- 
the-make) serve as drives” (p. 205). In the end, therefore, 
Allport meets the objection of the hormic psychologist by 
saying that since the ‘permanent interests’ of the personality 
are never satisfied, instrumental mechanisms are never per- 
fect, and may be displaced for better ones, or used in the 
service of some other motives. 

But if Allport must resort to ‘permanent interests’ to ex- 
plain the drive of mechanisms, is he not in fact denying that 
instruments are capable of becoming ends in themselves? 
For if mechanisms are perfected, they are aroused only in the 
service of other drives. If they are not perfected, they are 
still dependent instruments, and not functionally self-suffici- 
ent. Each instrument is maintained until it is superseded by 
better means for the completion of the underlying drive. 
And that is exactly what we have been suggesting. 

In any case, we are driven back once more to our basic 
issue! Whence the more enduring permanent interests of 


1° This is a thesis which in its own way parallels our suggestion. 
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personality? If they are not innate, or if they are not changes 
rung on innate tendencies, then they are mechanisms-on-the- 
make. But on the make for what? Since instrumentalities 
must have reference sooner or later to something outlasting 
and underlying them, how can we avoid the conclusion: They 
are mechanisms-on-the-make for the satisfaction of innate 
drives which are not themselves functionally autonomous? 
These propensities transcend the discontinuity of particular 
instruments of satisfaction while preserving the function for 
which the instruments are successively equivalent. 

If our argument thus far is valid, it would seem that trait- 
psychology cannot dispense with propensities and at the same 
time account for the continuity of personality development 
which manifests itself in the various stages of successive 
development or degeneration of traits. The constancy of a 
trait is determined not by its own self-sufficient energy, as 
Allport would hold, but by its capacity to satisfy the total 
needs of the psycho-physiological organism. ‘Traits do not 
simply change, but they change in directions which increase 
satisfaction of basic needs, as the individual conceives comple- 
tion. We may paraphrase a sentence from Allport and say: 
For without some inference of a flexible, underlying (pur- 
posive) structure in personality it would be impossible to 
account for the recurrent quality (growth, and discard) of the 
separate observable traits which in turn account for the recur- 
rent quality of the separate observable acts (p. 313). Without 
a hormic base, traits may indeed ‘‘come to stand for an as- 
sembly of separate and self-active faculties, thought to govern 
behavior all by themselves, without interference” (p. 312). 
Interrelated and cooperating traits do indeed help to explain 
the stability and consistency of personality in successive 
stages. But so long as that consistency is a functional or 
purposive consistency, we are forced to go beyond the traits 
themselves to the underlying goal-seeking tendencies which 
traits are trying to express or satisfy at a given time and place. 
In the last analysis the stability and consistency of traits is 
not explicable without reference to underlying propensities 
as well as to memory and imagination. 
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IV. Is a SyNTHEsIS OF PROPENSITIES, SENTIMENTS, AND 
Traits PossiBiE? 


The problem, after all, is not to choose between traits and 
instincts! The hormic psychologist who is concerned to give 
an adequate account especially of the contemporary and 
unique phase of personality development must indeed find a 
place not only for sentiments but also for traits. The exist- 
ence of traits is undeniable though their origin be in question. 

There is no reason why traits cannot be one of the levels at 
which the hormic energy organizes itself in the life of a given 
individual. For example, on the McDougallian view, senti- 
ments (proximate motives, instruments) do not account for 
the fact that individuals come in time to act in certain ways 
without being stimulated by any object. Sentiments are not 
adequate to explain the persistent and continuously function- 
ing characteristics of given individuals which are uniquely 
expressive of their form of adjustment rather than of the 
environment. Why cannot a trait be defined as the product 
of propensities conditioned or developed to the point where 
the objects of the sentiments are no longer essential to the 
operation of the propensities involved? The trait would 
represent a stage of development beyond the sentiment, 
though influenced by sentimental organization. The trait 
would be a residue of the manner in which many past expres- 
sions of propensities have transformed the individual, and 
traits in turn would help or hinder the further expression of 
the direction implicit in innate striving. A human person- 
ality is always in a state of transition in the pursuit of general 
ends implicit in its very being. But its definition at any 
moment is impossible without due regard to the interacting 
effects of its various contemporary commitments or senti- 
ments (themselves in process) and the characteristic modes 
of expressions which have resulted from these previous cona- 
tive expenditures. 

Such a view of personality as essentially involving in its 
development, propensities, sentiments, attitudes," and traits 


"In another article, ‘Sentiments and Attitudes’ (Journal of Social Psychology, 
May, 1940), the writer has attempted to delineate two levels of proximate emotional 
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would seem to preserve (a) the basis for understanding the 
common ends underlying the differences between personali- 
ties, (b) the uniqueness of individual striving owing to differ- 
ences in temperament, abilities and environment, and (c) the 
stability and persistent continuity resident in the manner of 
purposive striving as the individual is transformed during 
successive stages of his development. 


[MS. received March 26, 1940] 


expression, the sentimenial accounting for the intense and more highly valued emotional 
attachments, and the attitudinal for the less intense, less valued affective attachments. 
Traits might also be pitched at different levels, depending on whether they develop 
from earlier sentimental attachments or from attitudinal attachments. Those on the 
sentimental, intense, level would be classed as ‘driving,’ while those on the less intense 
attitudinal level would be ‘directive.’ Such a conception of ‘driving’ and ‘directive 
traits’ seems to provide as intelligible an account of the differentiation of these two 
types of traits as that which Allport gives. 
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Harvard University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Bertocci has written an accurate and challenging 
critique of my views regarding the nature of motivation in 
human personality (4). Because he has read my work sympa- 
thetically and checked his understanding of my position with 
care his criticisms are helpful and relevant. Where on rare 
occasion misunderstanding still remains, it is I and not my 
critic who must take the blame. 

It will be noted that Mr. Bertocci shapes his attack essen- 
tially from the McDougallian point of view. When Mc- 
Dougall died shortly after the publication of my book I gave 
up hope of ever benefiting from his fierce but friendly criti- 
cisms. Mr. Bertocci has now rescued me from disappoint- 
ment and has Jaid upon me with the same hefty cudgels that 
McDougall would have used, and for good measure has em- 
ployed a few additional cudgels of his own. 

His attack, as I see it, must be met on seven fronts, v7z., 
(1) the argument for hormic purposivism, (2) the sufficiency 
of instinct, (3) the necessity in science for employing uni- 
versal dimensions, (4) the ‘mystery’ of ontogenetic emergence, 
(5) the nature of functional autonomy, (6) adequate account- 
ing for continuity in personality, and (7) the place of senti- 
ments in the structure of personality. Each of these lines of 
attack calls for extensive defense and counter-offense, but 
since space is limited and since some of the disputed issues are 
by their very nature insoluble, I shall try to content myself 
with the briefest possible rebuttal. 


II. Purpose versus MECHANISM 


Mr. Bertocci accuses me of wobbling between the principle 
of purpose and the principle of mechanism. Specifically he 
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does not like the emergent step implied in my contrast be- 
tween the apparently mechanistic ‘push’ in infancy and the 
apparently teleological ‘pull’ in maturity. In later pages | 
shall attempt to meet his objections to emergence, but for the 
moment confine myself to one or two general comments on 
the nature of purpose and of mechanism. 

In modern times it seems to me that the former sharp 
antagonism between these two principles of explanation has 
been somewhat overcome. Mechanistic reflexology has cer- 
tainly been vanquished; and in recent times its adherents 
seem to have been re-aligning themselves either with the 
operational creed which is frankly sceptical of the principle 
of causation, or else with the organismic position that re- 
defines both purpose and mechanism, reconciling them within 
the new concepts of structure and system. From this latter 
point of view—to which I subscribe—it seems unnecessary to 
ask whether reflex irritability defines and limits goal-seeking 
responses, or whether goal-seeking is an initial property to 
which reflex irritability merely holds various ‘keys.’ The 
modern tendency is to deal with systemic properties in nature, 
conceived as neither mechanistic nor purposive but as organ- 
ismic. Just as modern physics has redefined the meaning 
of ‘contact’ in such a way that ‘push’ and ‘pull’ give place 
to the concept of interacting molecular systems, so too psy- 
chology largely under the influence of Gestalt theory is dealing 
these days with patterned events, contexts that constrain, 
structural wholes.! 

When I remarked to Mr. Bertocci in personal correspond- 
ence which he quotes that I saw no difficulty in embracing a 
principle of ‘push’ in infancy and of ‘pull’ in maturity, I did 
not intend to commit myself to so extreme a paradox as he 
has made of it. Whether the system that we call gravitation 
‘pushes’ or ‘pulls’ at my feet it is, as Eddington has shown, 
impossible to say. Similarly the pattern of hunger behavior 
in an infant is marked by a sequence of events that may be 
viewed as either mechanistic or purposive, but preferably as 


1 For evidence of the rise of this tendency in contemporary psychology see J. 5. 
Bruner and G. W. Allport (6). 
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systemic and self-regulating. Yet—and this is the important 
point—as compared with the corresponding events in adult- 
hood this infantile hunger-system lacks foresight, respect for 
taboo, epicurean embellishments, idiosyncrasy of taste and 
all other ideational features. I think, therefore, that we may 
truly say that the infant is, relative to the adult, ‘pushed’ by 
immediate, simple, vegetative and proximate features in his 
hunger system. The adult is to a greater degree ‘pulled’ by 
the delayed, ideational, non-proximate features in his system 
of hunger-behavior. Push and pull are therefore relative 
terms, signifying respectively the presence of less or more of 
the personalized and planful components in a system of events 
and the presence of a slight and limited environmental stimu- 
lus field, or the presence of a richly extended and diversified 
stimulus field. 

Were I forced to choose between mechanism and purposiv- 
ism as an ultimate principle of motivation, I should un- 
hesitatingly choose—as I think my book amply indicates— 
purposivism. Yet I think it entirely proper to see in infancy 
less evidence of purposive behavior thanin adulthood. Infant 
behavior, I submit, conforms more closely to the alleged 
characteristics of drive-impelled conduct. Adult behavior 
with its widened consciousness of goals, and with its lavish 
use of symbols and all higher mental operations, on the other 
hand, shows the working of a type of motivation that can 
only be expressed in terms of interest, attitude, value, desire, 
will—terms quite inappropriate to infancy. 

Bertocci, I believe, agrees with me concerning the barren- 
ness for psychology of the postulate of an initial Hormé. 
Neither of us is disposed to deny it metaphysical status, but 
we both want it broken up into particular manifestations— 
he into McDougallian propensities; I into individualized mo- 
tivational systems. His complaint is that in accepting an 
élan and in denying instincts I am guilty of metaphysical 
abstraction with a vengeance. My reply is that to me indi- 
vidualized motivational systems seem just as saturated with 
élan, ego-involvement, urge, or Hormé as do the alleged in- 
stincts; but as expressions of é/an, they are variable, personal, 
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and empirically discovered rather than universal, external, 
and a priort. 


III. Tue Surricrency oF Instincts 


And so we come to the instinct controversy. Let it be 
remembered that only instincts in McDougall’s sense are 
here the issue, for Bertocci does not rest his case on such 
innate sensory-motor co-ordinations as have been empirically 
established. The principal difficulty with McDougall’s set 
channels of purpose is precisely this: They never can be dis- 
covered empirically. Two assumptions make them fatally 
elusive: (a) the contention that “propensities are but loosely 
geared to goals,’—this contention making it possible always 
to interpret any case as fitting the formula; and (0) the reliance 
on maturation of purposes, another proposition unverifiable. 
It is recognized that some course of learning invariably pre- 
cedes alleged maturation. It would be impossible, I think, 
ever to demonstrate that sympathy matures as a ‘non-specific 
innate tendency,’ because two or three years of individualizing 
personal experience precede its overt manifestations. Since 
purposes never ripen in an experiential vacuum I think it is 
wiser to order the phenomenon of the growth of motives to 
the psychology of progressive mental organization—in other 
words, to the psychology of learning. My critic, on the other 
hand, prefers to believe that learning can best be subordinated 
to the doctrine of fixed motives which throughout life pre- 
determine ‘in a general way’ the direction of active response. 
Later I shall give other reasons for thinking that learning 
rather than inheritance is the leading category in the psy- 
chology of motivation. 

To another of my objections—that the assumption of 
universal instincts is not a parsimonious procedure—Mr. 
Bertocci rightly, but not altogether relevantly, retorts that it 
is the scientist and not nature that shows a partiality for 
parsimony. (Certainly in my ascribing ‘an infinite variety 
of motives to an infinite variety of mortals’ I myself am in 
no danger of saddling nature with the canon of parsimony.) 
But the point is that instincts explain too much. Even Mc- 
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Dougall admits that people can be found who seem to lack 
one or more of the 18 primary propensities. If this is so, 
then to regard the 18 (or any other number) as ‘normal’ 
and the exceptions as ‘abnormal’ is clearly an extravagant 
convention. In nature, we must assume, there are no excep- 
tions; every case is completely and adequately determined by 
law. If then, certain purposes seem to be absent in some 
people, why should we suppose they were ever meant to be 
there? Only if purposes can empirically be shown to be 
present are we obliged to account for them. In the psy- 
chology of personality we need a law of motivation that will 
have no exceptions. Even a formula of considerable sub- 
sumptive power is not enough, for unlike other branches of 
science, the psychology of personality is bound to account for 
individuality. Instincts being universal in their reference lack 
individualizing power. 

Before expanding this last remark I should like to call 
attention to one promising feature of Mr. Bertocci’s position. 
He admits that in the course of development a person’s 
abilities and individual temperament, as well as the exigencies 
of his peculiar environment, have an individualizing effect 
on his purposes so that his goals are not exact duplicates of 
other people’s goals. He admits likewise that “all actual, 
existential goal-seeking, as opposed to the conceptual descrip- 
tion of it, is specific and individual. One never seeks food in 
general or recognition in general, but his actual seeking is 
always undergoing particular psycho-physiological processes 
in relation to particular food, people, and so on.” These 
admissions seem to show that Mr. Bertocci is impressed by 
precisely what impresses me—by the concrete and individual 
character of ‘actual, existential goal-seeking.’ Am I wrong 
in believing that in the passage just quoted he admits a 
contradiction between the impressively concrete, unique, and 
personal character of goal-seeking, and the ‘conceptual de- 
scription’ of it that he is defending? 
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IV. NeEceEssiry ror UNIVERSAL DIMENSIONS 


While admitting—in the passage just quoted and in others 
—that uniqueness is the mark of personality, that “‘life exists 
in individual forms,”’ Bertocci, like other of my critics, insists 
that “‘to accept uniqueness as alone ultimate is to destroy the 
possibility of rational knowledge of any sort. Uniqueness can 
be felt, lived through, but not expressed or understood in 
relation to other common factors.” He writes also: “‘My 
understanding can assimilate unique individuality only by 
noting the extent to which it is similar to and different from 
other individuals known to me.” In these passages Bertocci 
is stating the traditional view of psychological science that 
the data of human nature must be treated nomothetically 
(in terms of general dimensions) and that scientific under- 
standing of these data proceeds through inference (associative 
comparison). 

Readers of my book (2) will perhaps recall that I endorse 
the use of nomothetic procedures (¢.g., Ch. 15 on ‘Common 
Traits’) and admit the importance of inference in the process 
of understanding people (Ch. 19, ‘Inference and Intuition’). 
Certainly I would subscribe to Mr. Bertocci’s statement that 
“psychology would do well to search for whatever univer- 
sality may be found in human motivation.” But unlike 
Bertocci and my other critics I am unwilling to stop here. I 
believe there is—in addition to these nomothetic and infer- 
ential procedures common to all science—something quite 
special about the psychology of personality that marks it off 
from all other branches of science, namely, its obligation to 
deal with integrated individuality. In order to fulfill this 
special obligation I submit that the psychology of personality 
needs not only the customary procedures and habits of thought 
employed by nomothetic and inferential science, but needs 
to develop likewise new idiographic methods and intuitive 
skills.2 “‘A complete study of the individual,” I have written, 
“‘will embrace both approaches.” 

Freud, Adler, Spearman, McDougall, Murray, Kretsch- 

2 A particularly effective argument for this point has been made by D. L. Watson 


(8). 
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mer, Thurstone, Guilford, and others have produced nomo- 
thetic dimensions to which personalities are to be ordered. 
But consider the differences, and even the contradictions, 
between these dimensional schemes! ‘Think too of the lists 
of ‘primary motives’ in textbooks of psychology. I doubt 
that there is justification for Bertocci’s statement that we 
know some of the ‘inevitable components of human motiva- 
tion.” Even where agreement seems to be reached—Bertocci 
suggests hunger, sex, fear, anger—the biological capacities 
mentioned have nothing much to do with the personal level 
of conduct, and they illuminate little if at all the concrete 
needs and specifiable desires of actual individuals. 

The question is this: Can we not, even while we make use 
of many maps prepared by many nomothetists, get still closer 
to the structure of personality by fixing our attention upon 
individual lives? So to fix our attention requires, of course, 
a certain re-centering of our theories; (I suggest, for example, 
the theory of traits and the principle of functional autonomy). 
Required also are new and different methods of study (greater 
use, among other techniques, of intra-individual statistics, 
case studies, matching, interviews, expressive and stylistic 
procedures, and the like). McDougall’s map of the pro- 
pensities is suggestive—so too are allother maps. They serve 
to call attention to probable emotional foci in certain lives. 
I say ‘probable,’ not because Providence has endowed all men 
with eighteen channels of purpose; but because “similarly 
constructed individuals living in similar environments influ- 
enced by similar culture, would develop similar goals and 
employ similar modes of obtaining them.” 

This last quotation (from page 113 of my book) offends 
my critic deeply. He accuses me of placing too much weight 
on culture, of overlooking instincts which alone can be ‘the 
basic cause of culture and its similarity in the first place.’ 
My reply is that the universal features in cultural practices 
all over the earth appear to be too few in number to argue 
from them to common instinctive causation. Of course, uni- 
versal features in the bodily structure of Homo Sapiens lie at 
the root of certain bodily needs; but there is not one of these 
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needs which is not strangely revised and transformed at the 
psychological level before it becomes an actual, integrated 
motivational system. (I have just been reading a well- 
attested account of orthodox Jews who in Nazi concentration 
camps suffered inanition and not infrequently death by re- 
fusing to violate the food restrictions of their religion.) It 
is for this reason that I think of biological needs or tissue 
change as offering a wholly inadequate, sub-personal, picture 
of psychological motivation. 

As I pointed out in the preceding section this personalizing 
of motives, different in each life, seems to be admitted by my 
critic. He writes “The statement: ‘men hunger for food,’ 
is a highly abstract description of the concrete unique hunger- 
pangs and the concrete, unique food seeking which are actually 
involved.” Such admissions, it seems to me, prepare the 
way for a more concrete theory of motivation which will 
account for the fact that systems of desires are well integrated, 
and that the object of desire is by no means arbitrary and 
detachable—as the cathexis theory holds—but is rather a firm 
part of the system itself. 

To summarize: As a first approximation I have no objec- 
tion to the use of a conceptual schedule of two drives, four 
wishes, eighteen propensities, or twenty-five needs in ap- 
proaching the motives of men. Such maps are useful in 
calling attention to the sort of things that people (physically 
similar in structure) exposed to roughly similar environments 
and cultures commonly desire. But this type of nomothetic 
procedure runs its course on a plane of abstraction that is 
not within reach of actual personalities. A full-bodied psy- 
chology of personality (as opposed to a general psychology of 
motives) must do a better job. A law of motivation that 
accounts for the individual organizations of desires is in order. 
Although I am aware of the argument made by Bertocci and 
others that “‘we cannot give up the search for the common 
pattern underlying various purposes simply because our prede- 
cessors and contemporaries disagree about the number and 
kinds of irreducible unlearned motives,” yet I am a bit pessi- 
mistic. Within 2000 years of self-conscious psychologizing 
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no stencil to fit human desires has yet been found, because, I 
suspect, there is none to find. May it not be that the ‘irre- 
ducible unlearned motives’ of men are—excepting in early 
infancy—a scientific will of the wisp? 

To the instinctivist it seems that ‘the extension, variation, 
condensation of propensities’ can account for all variety that 
is needed. To this view I reply that Procrustes had a similar 
ambition for his bed. Of course cases can be sheared to fit. 
But unless academic psychologists concern themselves with 
the problem of the integral individuality of the motivational 
pattern (as some clinical psychologists do) I fear they will 
forever be wrangling about the relative merits of their respec- 
tive Procrustean couches. All stencils fit concrete cases only 
with the loosest approximation. ‘They seldom help the clin- 
ician or the average man in understanding the structure of 
the individual life. 


V. Tue PRINcIPLE OF ONTOGENETIC EMERGENCE 


Mr. Bertocci asks, “‘Can a need of given limitations be the 
father of a need which is totally different?”’ He thinks it 
cannot; I think it can. He believes that it would abrogate 
continuity in personality to have ‘outright novelties’ emerge; 
he holds that learning is not a process of adding in number to 
the purposive tendencies resident in the original nature of 
man; and he regards it as all very mysterious how any new 
purposes can ever evolve. He concludes: “‘As the situation 
now stands, we can appeal to the mysterious concept of onto- 
genetic emergent evolution to account for the appearance of 
new needs and consequent pleasures. Or we can appeal to an 
instinct-theory which attempts to delineate what these basic 
drives (and consequent pleasures) are in the first place, and 
then show how they are modified by ability and environment 
to constitute the uniqueness and the continuity of the indi- 
vidual personality.” To me it seems that personal interests 
undergo marked and essential change in the course of life: 
that when we become men we put away for the most part 
the desires of childhood. It is not merely the ‘object ca- 
thexis’ that is altered; it is the basic structure of motivation. 
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Mr. Bertocci himself thinks of human personality as ‘al- 
ways in a state of transition,’ but he regards the transition as 
applying to skills and abilities rather than to the ‘general 
ends implicit in its very being.’ Just why transition should 
characterize the Rustungsdispositionen and not the Richtungs- 
dispositionen is not evident to me. So far as the directional 
dispositions are concerned I incline toward Wundt’s view 
expressed in his almost forgotten principle of the ‘heterogeny 
of ends.’ Primitive man—to cite his somewhat florid ex- 
ample—entered a cave to take refuge from a storm, and 
finding there a wild dog likewise taking shelter, he emerged 
from the cave with a desire and plan for domesticating the 
dog. New purposes have their seeds in old purposes, but the 
satisfactions they yield are so unexpected, so unpredictable, 
that only some such principle as the ‘heterogeny of ends,’ or 
‘functional autonomy’ seems to cover the obvious facts. 

My critic argues—and I am glad to agree with him—that 
the logic of learning must apply to both skills and motives 
equally. The dispute then comes to a head in the question 
whether learning creates novel skills and purposes or mere 
variations on the old. Since Mr. Bertocci does not favor the 
emergence of new purposes (although he has written, “novel- 
ties in human motivation are the empirical facts that break 
the back of any mechanical theory of instinct”), he is forced 
to deny the creation of novel abilities (although he has ad- 
mitted that human personality is ‘always in a state of tran- 
sition’). “‘No psychologist,” he says, “‘talks about the out- 
right creation of a new ability within the lifetime of a given 
individual. A ‘new’ ability would be a particular, environ- 
mentally provoked, development of a given ability. What 
fact alters the use of this same logic when we come to motiva- 
tion?” I agree that the same logic must prevail, but I doubt 
that every psychologist would look upon new skills as mere 
variations on the old. Is the dextrous piano playing of 
Horowitz ‘a particular, environmentally provoked, develop- 
ment’ of his infantile grasp reflex (or some other ‘given’ 
ability)? Is the oratory of a Demosthenes essentially a modi- 
fication of his infant babble? And what functional continuity 
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with some ‘given’ ability can be demonstrated in the case of 
skills employed in surgery, aviation, or writing verse? If 
skills can change until they are wholly unrecognizable and 
no longer dependent functionally on their seed-forms, so too 
can motives. I am glad Mr. Bertocci admits that the same 
logic must apply to both. (In making this admission I think 
he is on sounder ground than some critics who seem to hold 
that while learning may transform skills it somehow passes 
motivation by, leaving it preserved in the waterglass of in- 
fancy. Just why learning should reintegrate patterns of skill 
and not of motives no one has yet explained.) 

The emergent step regarded by my critic as most out- 
rageous is my apparent shift (in discussing the ontogenetic 
course of development) from a mechanistic to a purposive 
view of motives. “Why begin with the psychological (pur- 
posive) level of description at the age of two or three?” he 
asks, and adds, “the hormist starts with the psychic level of 
purposive striving and maintains it throughout.” I think I 
have met this objection in my denial that I would regard 
‘push’ and ‘pull’ as essentially opposed principles. They are 
merely convenient terms for expressing the fact that the 
infant seems to be a more vegetative creature than the adult. 
Bertocci regards it as inconceivable that sophisticated pur- 
poses should emerge from vegetative urges. It is black magic, 
he thinks, to hold that out of the young infant’s demand for 
only the physical comfort its mother can give, should even- 
tually grow a craving for the ‘social, esthetic, and mental’ 
comfort of her companionship. This proposition does not 
seem magical to me, but on the contrary about as simple and 
straightforward a statement of empirical fact as we are likely 
to find in the realm of motivation. 

We do need, I admit, a psychology of learning that will 
explain how transformations come about from the pre-social 
or vegetative drives to social, esthetic, and spiritual desires. 
This particular problem has not, I believe, been adequately 
considered. Although I cannot discuss it here, I would call 
attention to two helpful principles in learning, both of them 
strangely neglected not only by motivationists but by psy- 
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chologists in general. (1) Sheer familiarity seems to engender 
positive valuing (demand) on the part of an organism. Ask 
a child if he thinks American children are nicer than the 
children of any other nationality. He will reply yes. If you 
ask why, the child with naive insight will probably say, 
““Because I know American children and don’t know the 
others.” Even an infant, through sheer habituation, without 
human companionship, develops free locomotion and play in 
a strange room after 8-10 trials: another sign of the affective 
value of familiar situations. Let psychologists explore the 
dynamic effects of an accustomed situation, if they would dis- 
cover one reason why motivation becomes transformed, why 
habits become ‘drives.’ (2) The psychology of learning has 
not, I think, given adequate recognition to the dynamic 
character of the task-attitude. Let a task be accepted for 
any reason at all, and the attitude engendered seems to furnish 
its own drive until accomplishment is reached. If it is ob- 
jected that this perseverative principle depends upon ego- 
involvement, I shall agree; but the important point is that 
while the ego is set upon completing an enterprise it has tem- 
porarily adopted, this enterprise itself helps to reconstitute the 
demands and desires of the ego. For example, a young man 
in college studies his psychology hard in order to reward his 
immature ego with a pat on the back from his professor. 
The subject gradually gets under his skin, and high grades 
come to mean less to him than the solution of intellectual 
puzzles. Finally, through years of study he equips himself 
to become a researcher, a teacher, or, perhaps a clinician. 
All along the line the ego is served, but in the process it is 
also redefined and reconstructed. The study of psychology 
serves the élan, but the tasks imposed in the course of study 
create ever new demands and satisfactions on the part of this 
élan. ‘To generalize the illustration, the progressive accep- 
tance of adaptive tasks throughout one’s lifetime results in- 
evitably in continuous change in the motivational demands 
at successive stages in the individual’s development. The 
following section amplifies this proposition which, I submit, 
represents a second neglected principle of motive-learning. 
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VI. Tue Nature or Functionat Autonomy 

The principle of functional autonomy holds (1) that all 
motives are contemporary, that whatever drives must drive 
now; that the ‘go’ of a motive is not bound functionally to its 
historical origins or to early goals, but to present goals only; 
(2) that the character of motives alters so radically from 
infancy to maturity that we may speak of adult motives as 
supplanting the motives of infancy; (3) that the maturity of 
personality is measured by the degree of functional autonomy 
its motives have achieved; even though in every personality 
there are archaisms (infantilisms, regressions, reflex responses), 
still the cultivated and socialized individual shows maturity 
to the extent he has overcome early forms of motivation; 
(4) that the differentiating course of learning (reflecting ever 
more diversified environmental influence), acting upon di- 
vergent temperaments and abilities, creates individualized 
motives. The dynamic structure of every personality is 
unique, although similarities due to species, culture, stages of 
development, climate, may produce certain resemblances that 
justify—so long as they are admitted to be approximations— 
the use of universal dimensions for the purposes of comparing 
individuals in reference to a norm, or for the purpose of con- 
structing convenient ‘types’ according to the special interests 
of the investigator. While not denying the possible existence 
of instincts in infancy—or even the persistence of some in- 
stinctive (or reflex) forms of activity throughout life—still the 
principle of functional autonomy regards the developed per- 
sonality as essentially a post-instinctive phenomenon. 

Bertocci believes that the instinct doctrine is sufficiently 
flexible to account for the known modifiability of motives. 
He thinks that my arguments would be valid if “‘according to 
instinct-theory the present motive had somehow to reach 
back into the non-existent past for its ‘go,’” or if ““we sup- 
posed that propensities were constant streams of energy, 
piped in fixed ways through the individual.” But he con- 
cludes that I labor under too substantive a conception of 
propensitive action, and that McDougallian propensities are 
so ‘generic’ and so ‘loosely geared,’ that they escape my 
criticisms. 
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I can only reply that McDougall’s account of propensities 
seems to me highly substantive. To quote one illustrative 


passage, 


Thus a man’s efforts to attain success in the practice of his pro- 
fession may be sustained by tendencies springing from several 
propensities; at one moment one of these, at another some tendency of 
a very different source, playing the predominant part. . . . And he is 
fortunate and happy in so far as these several powerful motives, 
tendencies springing from several distinct and very different propen- 
sities, cooperate harmoniously and successfully. . . . (7, pp. 132 f.) 


(Italics mine.) 


From this passage and many like it it seems to me that 
McDougall does regard purposes as fixed and constant streams 
of energy. 

Bertocci believes that what I call functionally autonomous 
motives are only proximate—‘‘the means which the ultimate 
motives have found in their struggle for satisfaction.” What 
I see as the growing independence of a motive from its source 
he views as a mere transfer of instrumentality from one 
ultimate motive to another: “‘ Mechanisms which served one 
master well may in time serve another master even better 
(or worse).” Or, “in McDougall’s terminology, the senti- 
ment which was once a focus for the expression of given 
instincts may become quite different in aim and in character 
as it becomes the new means of expression for other propensi- 
ties.” Now, if interests and sentiments can be passed around 
from propensity to propensity (instead of constituting, as I 
maintain, ultimate facts of motivational structure) it is fair 
for me to ask what psychological cement holds a sentiment 
together? I had supposed that according to McDougall’s 
theory a sentiment is anchored to one or more instincts. If 
this is so, how can it be detached and passed around—unless 
indeed it has some organization of its own? If the sentiment 
is detachable from the propensity must it not have some 
degree of functional autonomy? If so, Bertocci has admitted 
my point, even though he may choose to hold to instincts as 
an additional factor in motivation. 
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The next issue raised by my critic betrays a defect in my 
previous exposition: ‘‘Why don’t all old mechanisms become 
self-sufficient drives? Why does the ex-sailor have a present 
hankering for the sea but not for his captain, his boat, and a 
multitude of other objects of early instrumental value?” I 
reply, the functional autonomy which a motive may demon- 
strate was never intended to indicate autonomy of the Self, 
or ego. Mechanisms do not become drives unless in so doing 
they produce some satisfaction for the person (though not 
necessarily for an innate purpose planted by Original Nature 
within that person). I can readily endorse Bertocci’s state- 
ment that functionally autonomous motives do not form 
themselves in a person unless they “serve the present status 
of his ‘drive development.’” I regret ever implying (to some 
readers) that motives fly off at a tangent and have no bed- 
rock anchorage in the satisfaction of the ego. In spite of my 
stress upon the importance of self-esteem, my assumption of 
a ‘will-to-live,’ and, more specifically, my discussion (Ch. 
VIII) of the ‘extension of the self? my exposition seems to have 
been faulty. Motives, I contend, may be autonomous in 
respect to their origins but never in respect to the ego. 

When are we to tell whether a motive is to be regarded as 
functionally autonomous of its origins? Bertocci as well as 
other critics has raised this question. The reply, I think, 
is that the plasticity of the organism under conditions of 
learning is such that in any given case of a mature individual 
unless proof to the contrary is forthcoming all motivational 
systems that can be empirically identified should be regarded as 
autonomous of their origins. It is obvious that on occasion 
infantile structures persist and serve a somewhat neurotic 
function in the adult personality. It is obvious too that 
sneezing, sleep, elimination, and like bodily functions persist 
throughout life with relatively little personalizing. Further- 
more, if one wishes to take the biological functions of feeding, 
anger, sex, fear, stripped of all their individual variability and 
regard them as abstract categories of motivation—they too 
may be regarded as unchanging potentialities. But most 
concrete motivational systems, I submit, are individually in- 
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tegrated with unique emotional patterning and peculiar object 
attachments. As such they differ from person to person and 
from one period of an individual’s life to the other. 

Bertocci criticizes me for using the phrase ‘permanent 
interests of personality.’ In my sphere of discourse this 
phrase is intended merely to convey the undisputed fact that 
in the course of life, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, an 
interest (sentiment, value, trait) may become essentially fixed 
in its organization, remaining in that form because it produces 
adequate satisfactions for the person who in adulthood finds 
himself in a fairly stable environment and in possession of the 
basic psychological systems that are to serve as his modi 
vivendt. ‘The standardization of a personality at thirty, and 
in some respects earlier, seems to be a fact, and I think, there- 
fore, that no paradox is involved between the principle of 
functional autonomy and the assumption of ‘permanent in- 
terests.’ 

A final word about habits. Like James, Dewey, Wood- 
worth and the behaviorists, I place relatively more stress 
upon the driving power of habits than do Bertocci and Mc- 
Dougall. But it is not that I believe each one to be a self- 
sufficient dynamo. Habits may remain instrumental or they 
may turn into interests. While ‘on the make’ most habits 
seem to be interests. After a time they either slip into a 
state of mere instrumentality, or else, as Dewey points out, 
become integrated into new motivational systems that are 
forming. Itis not, I think, particularly pertinent for Bertocci 
to ask what habits are ‘on the make’ for. As I have indicated 
previously conative perseveration as represented in task 
attitudes—e.g., learning to drive a car—is a dynamic condi- 
tion simply because it is accepted by the individual as ‘some- 
thing to be done.’ Tasks once accepted are always ego- 
involved, but for many reasons and in many ways. It is not 
necessarily their ‘instinctive’ appeal that makes them ac- 
cepted. They may be accepted because of suggesticn, pre- 
vious habits of obedience, simple association with the routine 
of living, or any other mode of involvement in the developing 


ego. 
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Bertocci tears to pieces some of my illustrations of func- 
tional autonomy. But I am not dismayed. He asks how 
we are to know that the ex-sailor did not find other satis- 
factions than the nutritional at sea; so that today, although 
the need for making a living is no longer present, he is still 
in love with the sea for the satisfaction it brings to his instincts 
of submissiveness, self-assertion, curiosity or gregariousness. 
We are not to know that this is not the case, neither are we 
to know that it zs. In this particular illustration I am, of 
course, assuming that the sentiment is a motive in its own 
right. I cannot prove it. When Masefield wrote, “I must 
go down to the sea in ships,” he too felt that he was expressing 
an ultimate, not merely a proximate, motive. It seems to 
me, as I have previously indicated, that it is more reasonable 
to take a motive at its face value, to assume that it is pretty 
much what it seems to be, unless proof is adduced that in- 
stincts are actually at the basis of the motive, or that it is 
sustained by some infantile fixation. ‘These demonstrations, 
I submit, are rarely forthcoming. 


VII. ContTINUITY WITHIN PERSONALITY 


Bertocci’s remaining objection to functional autonomy is 
that it fails to account for unity and continuity within per- 
sonality. My critic fears that without a hormic base the 
doctrine of functional autonomy may come to stand for an 
assembly of separate and self-active faculties, thought to 
govern behavior all by themselves without interference. I 
hope I have met this objection by admitting that all motives 
imply some form of ego-satisfaction. I agree with Bertocci’s 
statement that ‘‘the constancy of a trait is determined not 
by its own self-sufficient energy, but by its capacity to satisfy 
the total needs of the psychophysiological organism.” Let 
me add, however, that to my way of thinking, these ‘needs’ 
are not instincts, nor any other de-personalized desires, but 
rather whatever integral demands the individual organism 
happens to have. To be sure no motive ultimately runs 
itself; it serves the organism. But the organism is, after all, 
but a living system of interdependent motives. Hence it 
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comes about that evolving motives reconstitute the ego even 
while dependent upon it for their viability. 

The view presented by the hormist differs. The ego is 
not reconstituted. It remains foreverthe same. The picture 
is one of an eternal é/an, running its course in pre-established 
channels, thereby guaranteeing the essential fixity of the 
individual life. One consequence of this view is the necessary 
belief that instincts, which are common to the species, serve 
as identical cores in all personalities, so that all personalities 
are at bottom the same. My preference is for a more indi- 
vidual view of personality. Its identity is its own, guaran- 
teed not by unchanging purposes, but by sui generis motiva- 
tional systems, some more or less permanent (especially in 
adulthood, when the subjective sense of unity is at its max- 
imum). Its identity is guaranteed likewise by individual 
threads of memory, habits of expectation, recurrent plans, 
hopes, and ideas of future goals. These and other psychologi- 
cal processes discussed in Chapter 13 of my book seem to me to 
provide adequately for all the unity any life possesses. It is, 
as this chapter points out, easy to over-state the degree of 
integration in personality. I fear that the hormist by putting 
his stress on permanent instincts does in fact overstate the 
case. In so far, however, as he puts his stress on the ‘senti- 
ment of self-regard’ (as McDougall sometimes does), he seems 
to be moving in the direction of functional autonomy, for this 
sentiment can most reasonably be viewed as constantly in 
the process of restructuration. 


VIII. SENTIMENTS versus TRAITS 


The final section of Bertocci’s critique should be con- 
sidered along with another of his recent papers (5). He 
states his willingness to accord a prominent place to both 
traits and attitudes in social psychology, and proceeds to work 
out a plan for co-ordinating these concepts with sentiment 
and instinct as defined by McDougall. His plan briefly is 
this: Let instincts be acknowledged as ultimate prime movers, 
the mainsprings of energy behind all behavior; but let it be 
admitted that unique organizations of instinctive energy take 
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place in the course of each life-history so that we may for 
many purposes of analysis be content with a proximate picture 
of motivation, in terms of sentiments, attitudes, and traits. 

Among the proximate motives the most dynamic are the 
sentiments which are compelling organizations of love and 
hate. It is characteristic of the sentiments that they beget 
lively emotions (not merely an attitudinal feeling of favor or 
disfavor), and that their symbol-attachments are personalized 
or personified (wife, mother, country, God, Hitler, sin, etc.). 

Attitudes are less dynamic, representing mere postures of 
feeling—for or against. ‘They are secondary in importance. 
Though like the sentiments in being proximate motives, they 
stand farther down a dynamic continuum, being less driving 
and more directive in character (less energizing and more 
instrumental); they are not laden with emotion but only with 
feeling. “In sum, then, sentiments are aroused (we are 
driven) when the objects of the environment are seen as immi- 
nent, effective (or enduring) friends or foes, through personal- 
ization or ego-involvement, while attitudes are aroused (we 
are favorably or unfavorably disposed toward) by the multi- 
plicity of objects and ideas which are neither of great promise 
or portent (less personalized, less ego-involvement)” (5, p. 
252). 

Finally, in his system Bertocci introduces traits, repre- 
senting ‘a stage of development beyond the sentiment, though 
influenced by sentimental organization.’ A trait would be 
‘the manner in which many past expressions of propensities 
have transformed the individual’ and be ‘uniquely expressive 
of their form of adjustment rather than of the environment.’ 


In short, traits are needed because sentiments do not ade-| 


quately represent the persistent and continuously functioning 
characteristics of the individual’s adaptive and expressive 
history. Dominant, greedy, courteous, ruthless, grave, pessi- 
mistic manners of conducting oneself are ‘residues’ of past 
expressions of propensities and must be admitted as a develop- 
ment beyond sentiments, having no specific objects of attach- 
ment, but representing still ‘one of the levels at which the 
hormic energy organizes itself in the life of a given individual.’ 
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In reply to this ingenious scheme for structuring the per- 
sonality I may say that with one of its principal features | 
fully agree, and that is with the view that attitude, trait, and 
sentiment are all indispensable concepts. I agree likewise 
in giving sentiment an especially prominent place in the 
psychology of personality for it is with hierarchical and lasting 
organizations that we have here to deal. But whether the 
term sentiment is always to be used is not so clear. In one 
passage in my book I wrote, “After the level of infancy is 
passed primitive segmental drive rapidly recedes in impor- 
tance, being supplanted by the more sophisticated type of 
motives characteristic of the mature personality, and com- 
monly represented by such terms as interest, sentiment, value, 
trait, ambition, attitude, taste, and inclination. Obviously none 
of these motives are found full-fledged in the newborn child” 
(2, pp. 113f.). Thus it seems there are many terms available 
for expressing the dynamic unit we have in mind. Because 
no other generic term was available I have designated this 
class of structural units as traits. Perhaps my choice was 
not the wisest, but from my point of view a sentiment is one 
form of trait. All the units listed in the above quotation 
have essentially the properties of traits as set forth in Chapters 
XI and XII of Personality. Although the principal properties 
are the same, yet there are slight differences so that in some 
contexts value fits best, in some contexts interest, in some 
sentiment, in others one has no alternative but to use the 
simple term trait. ‘This last term, then, is used by me gener- 
ically as referring to several kinds of motivational units 
differing only slightly from one another; or else it is used to 
designate a motivational integer for which no other special 
term is available (¢.g., ‘stylistic traits’). 

Bertocci’s suggestion that sentiments have more ‘driving’ 
power than attitudes is partly acceptable to me. General 
usage would seem to favor this suggestion. Difficulty arises, 
however, in cases where the motivational complex is well 
integrated and contains both sentimental and attitudinal 
.features. In such a case I believe it does violence to the 
organized character of the motive to insist upon the distinction 
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he proposes. For example, a young man is heart and soul 
bent upon becoming a doctor. As I see it this goal may 
represent a simple, integral fact of motivation in his per- 
sonality. It would falsify this organization to dissolve it 
into a component sentiment (¢.g., love for suffering humanity), 
an attitude (¢.g., liking for materia medica), and a trait (e.g., 
a friendly manner). It is much better in this case to scrap 
all these three terms and speak only of an ambition. (In the 
generic sense, of course, the ambition is itself a trait.) 

We need diversity and flexibility in our terminology re- 
specting motives. Sometimes we may speak more appropri- 
ately of sentiment, sometimes of attitude, or of trait. (There 
are borderlines where all three seem equally appropriate, as 
when we speak with propriety of a sentiment, attitude, or 
trait of patriotism.) Or we may, if the case requires, employ 
such terms as value, frame of reference, ambition, taste, inclina- 
tion, interest. For careful thinking in the sphere of motivation 
these terms should all be distinguished from one another. 
Elsewhere I have attempted to contribute something toward 
this clarification of terminology, but do not need to repeat 
my thoughts on the subject here. (See 1, pp. 806-810; 2, 
PPp- 290-295; 3, pp- 23-25.) 

Although these distinctions are not unimportant, what 
matters most to me is that all of these units of motivational 
structure be regarded as dynamic, unique, personal, and ultimate. 
Hence I cannot accept Mr. Bertocci’s proposal to regard them 
as merely ‘proximate’ factors in motivation. He has given 
his arguments for wishing to stand by McDougall’s propensi- 
ties as ‘ultimate’ causes. I have given my reasons for not 
wishing to do so. Respecting the immediate structural com- 
ponents we agree quite well. If only he would not insist 
upon viewing these components (which are all that can be 
established empirically) as proximate! To my way of think- 
ing they offer as ultimate a representation of human motivation 
as psychological knowledge today warrants. 
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